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RULES OF THE LIBRARY 


The Library is open every week day except 
Wednesdays and holidays, from 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 
p.m. and from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. . 

2. Members must secure tickets from Libra- 
rian, cost ten cents, before beoks may be issued. 
Three books may be cbitained on one ticket at any 
time, two of which may be fiction, but only one 
short term fiction book. No bsoks may be re- 
tained Ienger than two weeks, but non-fiction 
beeks may be renewed. New fiction volumes may 
ke retained only five days; new non-fiction, seven 
days. - 

3- Membership tickets left at the Librarian’s 
desk will be cancelled. 

4. Members must preduce ticket to Librarian 
te obtain any book. 

5. Members may reserve books in advance up- 
en payment of five cents. Books cannot be re- 
served otherwise. 

6. No beok shall be taken out of the Library 
fer one week previous to the first day of January, 
and all books must be returned to the Library on 
or before such first day of January, under a pen- 
alty of fifty cents. 

7. Any member who shall fail to return a book 
within the time marked on such book, shall pay 
two cents per day for each day of such over de- 
tention. 

8. A member lending a beok to any person 
shall pay a fine of one dollar. 

9. If a book be lost or written in, or otherwise 
damaged, the member against whom it was 
charged at the time, shall pay the amount of 
damage, the value of the book or set (if it belong 
to a set), or replace it by one equally good, at 
the option of the Committee. 

10. All fines shall be paid to the Librerian 
within one week after being incurred, and if not 
paid. the person fined shall cease to be a member 
until payment be made. 

11. Members taking books from the Library 
without the cognizance of the Librarian, are sub- 
ject to expulsion er prosecution, as the Commit- 
tee may determine. 
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PREFACE 


THE real builders of our Canadian Commonwealth are its 
writers and artists. Canadians, hitherto, have been so 
slightly acquainted with the achievements of those who 
have given them a national literature that native-born writers 
have been forced to find a market: and a public abroad. 
This has been a most serious loss to our spiritual life. 
One generation of children taught to appreciate the work 
of their own authors will remedy this unfortunate state 
of affairs. 

This book is also designed to develop in Canadian 
children a patriotism based upon noble ideals of life and 
conduct and upon a just appreciation of beauty and truth. 
It has been no slight task to select poetry and prose suitable 
for children in the upper grades of Public Schools, while 
maintaining a high standard of literary quality. Much 
which was of outstanding merit was rejected because it 
was too abstruse for a child’s mentality. Some selections 
have been included because of historic or other interest 
peculiarly Canadian. Notes have been reduced toa minimum, 
it being taken for granted that Canadian teachers are 
sufficiently well-educated to be conversant with ordinary 
facts in connection with their own country. The Biographical 
Notes and the List of Canadian Books for School Libraries 
will, it is hoped, prove useful to those desiring a fuller 
knowledge of our writers and their work. 

Selections suitable for children in Grade VII. are indicated 
in the Contents by an asterisk placed before the title, The 
remaining poetry and prose is better adapted for use in 
Grade VIII. 


LITERATURE IN THE CLASSROOM 


No attempt is here made to dogmatise in regard to methods. 
Sympathetic understanding of the selection and enthusiasm 
for literature are necessary on the part of the instructor 
before understanding or enthusiasm can be conveyed to the 
pupils. This, incidentally, means that the teacher should 
possess, as a background, an extensive knowledge of the 
_ best in English prose and poetry, including the work being 
at present produced in England and on this continent. 

It seems to us that the primary aim of the teacher must 
be to implant in the child’s mind a love for great writing, 
to stir his imagination and to give him a standard by which 
he may discern the difference between the permanent and 
ephemeral in life and literature. It is well to remember 
that the intangible essence which makes great prose or 
poetry cannot be conveyed except by the spoken word. 
The ideal teacher of literature should be able to interpret 
a poem by means of his or her voice in the same way that 
a skilled musician interprets a musical composition. Poems 
have often ceased to be literature in the hands of a teacher 
bent upon a too detailed analysis of their meaning and 
structure. While it is necessary that the pupils should 
understand the meaning of that which they read or hear 
read to them, it is also important that they should feel, in 
some measure, the inspiration which lies within the words, 

The Editor hopes that, in presenting the work in this 
book, teachers may enter into the mood and mental 
enthusiasm of the authors and leave with the children an 
impression of beauty, greatness and power. It might be 
hard to analyse the effect thus produced in the child’s mind; 
nevertheless, it will have a lasting influence upon character. 
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Vili Literature in the Classroom 


Only when taught in this way can literature have a truly 
cultural value. 

Moreover, teachers should not neglect the opportunity 
to place in the possession of our children priceless treasures 
from the poetry of their native land. Gems of literature 
may be easily stored away while memory is keen and retentive. 
In the years to come, these will afford hope, courage and 
abiding strength to men and women facing difficulties in 
the larger school of life, 
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THE SCARLET HUNTER 


P—LOVE OF COUNTRY 


O CANADA 


O Canapa! our home, our native land, 
True patriot-love in all thy sons command, 
With glowing hearts we see thee rise, 

The true North strong and free; 

And stand on guard, O Canada, 

We stand on guard for thee. 


CHORUS 


O Canapa! Glorious and free! 
We stand on guard, we stand on guard for thee. 
O CanaDA, we stand on guard for thee. 


O Canada! where pines and maples grow, 
Great prairies spread and lordly rivers flow, 
How dear to us thy broad domain, 

From east to western sea— 

Thou land of hope for all who toil, 

Thou true North, strong and free! 


O Canada! beneath thy shining skies, 

May stalwart sons and gentle maidens rise 

To keep thee steadfast through the years, 
3 


W. D. Lighthall 


From east to western sea— 
Our own beloved native land, 
Our true North, strong and free! 


Ruler supreme, who hearest humble prayer, 
Hold our Dominion in Thy loving care. 
Help us to find, O God, in Thee 
A lasting, rich reward, 
As waiting for a better day, 
We ever stand on guard. 
R. STANLEY WEIR. 


THE CONFUSED DAWN 


Wuat are the Vision and the Cry 
That haunt the new Canadian soul? 

Dim grandeur spreads we know not why 
O’er mountain, forest, tree, and knoll, 

And murmurs indistinctly fly. 

Some magic moment sure is nigh, 
O Seer, the curtain roll! 


SEER 


The Vision, mortal, it is this— 

Dead mountain, forest, knoll and tree 
Awaken all endued with bliss, 

A native land—O think—to be— 
Thy native land—and ne’er amiss, 
Its smile shall like a lover’s kiss 

From henceforth seem to thee. 


The Cry thou couldst not understand, 
Which runs through that new realm of light, 
From Breton’s to Vancouver’s strand 


A. M. Stephen 5 


O’er many a lovely landscape bright, 
It is their waking utterance grand, 
The great refrain, ‘““A Native Land!” 
Thine be the ear, the sight. 
W. D. LIGHTHALL. 


SCARLET AND GOLD—THE MAPLES 


OF poppies red our poet sang, from Arras to the sea, 
And gleaming 
Through our dreaming 
Their crimson hosts must flow. 
The violets pale in English lanes, the daisies on the lea, 
Have stirred in lyric chorus 
And cast their glamour o’er us— 
Have bound us with the magic of their storied minstrelsy. 
The music of the motherland, 
Aithough it haply stayed our hand, 
Our heart it cannot know. 


There is a story written no art can ever name, 
And golden 
As of olden 
The fiery heralds run. 
Across the fields of Canada we trace their path of flame. 
Within the dim, translucent haze, 
The mellow mood of autumn days, 
We catch the regal glory which outvies the elder fame 
Of all the flowers of fairyland— 
The gold and scarlet saraband 
Of maples in the sun. 


To pagan eyes, in Arcady, before the break of day, 
How fleetly 
And how sweetly, 
Like music on the wind, 


6 A. M. Stephen 


The footfalls of a dancing faun, as light as silver spray, 
Turned all to gold the living green. 
And yet, within our glades, is seen 
The writing of the exiled gods who came from far away 
To see, perchance, if there might be 
Where singing waters meet the sea, 
A country to their mind. 


In crimson robes and golden, here flits our forest queen 
And, winging, 
Still is singing, 
A rainbow in a dream. 
Her smile is even sweeter where the firs, in sober green, 
Stand guard beside her flaming car. 
We once had sight of her afar 
Beneath the blue, ZEgean skies where, in the iridescent sheen 
Of sunlit bays, her snowy doves 
Were driven by soft wingéd loves 
Adown the sea-blue stream. 


The laurels of the southland inspire the classic theme 
By clinging 
And by bringing 
The dead days back to birth, 
A chaste and solemn pageantry to gild a fading dream. 
The maples stir a deeper tide 
For they in gold and scarlet ride. 
The vanguards of a greater race, their blood-red banners 
gleam 
As, in the white dawn of the world, 
The red gods from the sky were hurled 
To build a heaven on earth. 
A. M. STEPHEN. 


Bliss Carman 


THE SCARLET HUNTER 


LET me have a scarlet maple 
For the grave-tree at my head, 
With the quiet sun behind it, 
In the years when I am dead. 


Let me have it for a signal, 

Where the long winds stream and stream, 
Clear across the dim blue distance, 

Like a horn blown in a dream. 


Scarlet when the April vanguard 
Bugles up the laggard Spring, 
Scarlet when the bannered Autumn 
Marches by unwavering. 


It will comfort me with honey 
When the shining rifts and showers 
Sweep across the purple valley 
And bring back the forest flowers. 


It will be my leafy cabin, 

Large enough when June returns, 
And I hear the golden thrushes 
Flute and hesitate by turns. 


And in fall, some yellow morning, 
When the stealthy frost has come, 
Leaf by leaf it will befriend me 
As with comrades going home. 


Let me have the Silent Valley 
And the hill that fronts the east, 
So that I can watch the morning 
Redden and the stars released. 


Bliss Carman 


Leave me in the Great Lone Country, 
For I shall not be afraid 

With the shy moose and the beaver 
There within my scarlet shade. 


I would sleep, but not too soundly, 
Where the sunning partridge drums, 
Till the crickets hush before him 
When the Scarlet Hunter comes. 


That will be in warm September, 
In the stillness of the year, 
When the river-blue is deepest 
And the other world is near. 


When the apples burn their reddest 
And the corn is in the sheaves, 

I shall stir and waken lightly 

At a footfall in the leaves. 


It will be the Scarlet Hunter 
Come to tell me time is done; 
On the idle hills forever 
There will stand the idle sun. 


There the wind will stay to whisper 
Many wonders to the reeds; 

But I shall not fear to follow 
Where my Scarlet Hunter leads, 


I shall know him in the darkling 
Murmur of the river bars, 

Where his feet are on the mountains 
Treading out the smoldering stars. 


I shall know him in the sunshine 
Sleeping in my scarlet tree, 
Long before he halts beside me 
Stooping down to summon me. 


' Marjorie L. C. Pickthall 


Then fear not, my friends, to leave me 
In the boding autumn vast; 

There are many things to think of 
When the roving days are past. 


Leave me by the scarlet maple, 
When the journeying shadows fail, 
Waiting till the Scarlet Hunter 
Pass upon the endless trail. 
Biiss CARMAN. 


STAR OF THE NORTH 
CANADIAN HYMN 


OutT of the dust God called new nations forth, 
The land and sea made ready at His voice; 

He broke the barriers of the North 

And bade our plains rejoice; 

He saw the untrodden prairie hold 

Empire of early gold. 

Star of the North, 

He bade thee shine 

And prove once more the dreams of men divine. 


Ask of the seas what our white frontiers dare, 

Ask of the skies where our young banners fly 

Like stars unloosened from the hair 

Of wild-winged victory. 

God’s thunder only wakening thrills 

The ramparts of our hills. 

Star of the North, 

No foe shall stain 

What France has loved, where Britain’s dead have lain! 
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Agnes Maule Machar 


Dark is the watch-fire, sheathed the ancient sword, 
But sons must follow where their sires have led, 
To the anointed end, O Lord, 

Where marched the mighty dead. 

Firm stands the red flag battle-blown, 

And we will guard our own, 

Our Canada, 

From snow to sea, 

One hope, one home, one shining destiny! 


MaryjorizE L. C. PICKTHALL. 


CANADA FOREVER 


Our Canada, strong, fair and free, 
Whose sceptre stretches far, 

Whose hills look down on either sea, 
And front the polar star; 

Not for thy greatness—hardly known— 
Wide plains or mountains grand, 

But as we claim thee for our own, 
We love our native land. 


God bless our mighty forest land 
Of mountain, lake and river: 

Thy loyal sons from strand to strand 
Sing ‘‘ Canada Forever.” 


Wrapped in thy dazzling robe of snow, 
We proudly call thee ours; 
We crown thee, when the south winds blow, 
“Our Lady of the Flowers!” 
We love thy rainbow-tinted skies— 
The glamour of thy Spring— 
For us thine Autumn’s gorgeous dyes, 
For us thy song-birds sing. 


Agnes Maule Machar 


For us thy brooding Summer wakes 
The cornfields’ waving gold; 

The quiet pastures, azure lakes, 
For us their treasures hold; 

To us each hill and dale is dear, 
Each rock and stream and glen, 
Thy scattered homes of kindly cheer, 

Thy busy haunts of men. 


Our sires their old traditions brought, 
Their lives of faithful toil, 

For home and liberty they fought, 
On our Canadian soil. 

Queenston, Quebec and Lundy’s Lane 
Can stir our pulses still. 

The land there won through blood and pain 
A loyal people fill! 


Saxon and Celt and Norman we: 
Each race its memory keeps, 
Yet o’er us all from sea to sea 
One Red Cross Banner sweeps. 
Long may our “Greater Britain” stand 
The bulwark of the free; 
But Canada, our own dear land, 
Our first love is for thee. 


God bless our own Canadian land 
Of mountain, lake and river; 

The chorus ring from strand to strand 
Of ‘‘ Canada Forever!” 
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SPRINGTIME IN FLANDERS 


IE—GANADIAN HISTORY 


L’ILE SAINTE CROIX 


WITH tangled brushwood overgrown, 

And here and there a lofty pine, 

Around whose form strange creepers twine, 
And crags that mock the wild sea’s moan, 


And little bays where no ships come, 
Though many a white sail passes by, 
And many a drifting cloud on high 

Looks down and shames the sleeping foam, 


Unconscious on the wave it lies, 
While midst the golden reeds and sedge 
That, southward, line the water’s edge, 
The thrush sings her shrill melodies. 


No human dwelling now is seen 

Upon its rude, unfertile slopes, 

Though many a summer traveller gropes 
For ruins mid the tangled green, 


And seeks upon the northern shore 
The graves of that adventurous band 
That followed to the Acadian land 
Champlain, De Monts and Poutrincourt. 
15 
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Au W. He Eaton 


There stood the ancient fort that sent 
Fierce cannon echoes through the wold, 
There waved the Bourbon flag that told 

The mastery of a continent; 


There through the pines the echoing wail 

Of ghostly winds was heard at eve, 

And hoarse, deep sounds like those that heave 
The breasts of stricken warriors pale. 


There Huguenots and cassocked priests, 
And noble-born and sons of toil, 
Together worked the barren soil, 

And shared each other’s barren feasts, 


And dreamed beneath the yellow moon 
Of golden reapings that should be, 
Conjuring from the sailless sea 

A glad, prophetic harvest-tune, 


Till stealthy winter through the reeds 
Crept, crystal-footed, to the shore, 
And to the little hamlet bore 

His hidden freight of deathly seeds. 


Spring came at last, and o’er the waves 
The welcome sail of Pontgravé, 
But half the number silent lay, 

Death’s pale first-fruits, in western graves. 


Sing on, wild sea, your sad refrain 
For all the gallant sons of France, 
Whose songs and sufferings enhance 

The witchery of the western main, 


Marjorie Pickthall 9 


Keep kindly watch before the strand 
Where lie in hidden mounds, secure, 
The men De Monts and Poutrincourt 
First led to the Acadian land. 
A. W. H. Eaton. 


NoTE: The first French settlement in America was made on L’lle 
Sainte Croix in 1604. 


PERE LALEMENT 


I yiFT the Lord on high, 

Under the murmuring hemlock boughs, and see 
The small birds of the forest lingering by 

And making melody. 


These are my acolytes and these my choir, 
And this my altar in the cool green shade, 
Where the wild soft-eyed does draw nigh 
Wondering, as in the byre 

Of Bethlehem, the oxen heard Thy cry 
And saw Thee, unafraid. 


My boatmen sit apart, 

Wolf-eyed, wolf-sinewed, stiller than the trees. 
Help me, O Lord, for very slow of heart 

And hard of faith are these. 

Cruel are they, yet Thy children. Foul are they, 
Yet wert Thou born to save them utterly. 
Then make me, as I pray, 

Just to their hates, kind to their sorrows, wise 
After their speech, and strong before their free 
Indomitable eyes. 


Do the French lilies reign 

Over Mount Royal and Stadacona still? 

Up the St. Lawrence comes the Spring again, 
Crowning each southward hill 
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Marjorie Pickthall 
And blossoming pool with beauty, while I roam 
Far from the perilous folds that are my home, 
There where we built St. Ignace for our needs, 
Shaped the rough roof tree, turned the first 
Sweet sod 
St. Ignace and St. Louis, little beads 
On the rosary of God. 


Pines shall my pillars be, 

Fairer than those Sidonian cedars brought 

By Hiram out of Tyre, and each birch tree 
Shines like a holy thought. 

But come no worshippers; shall I confess, 

St. Francis-like, the birds of the wilderness? 
O, with Thy love my lonely head uphold. 

A wandering shepherd I, who hath no sheep; 
A wandering soul, who hath no scrip nor gold, 
Nor anywhere to sleep. 


My hour of rest is done; 

On the smooth ripple lifts the long canoe;. 

The hemlocks murmur sadly as the sun 

Slants his dim arrows through. 

Whither I go I know not nor the way, 

Dark with strange passions, vexed with heathen charms, 

Holding I know not what of life or death; 

Only be Thou beside me day by day, 

Thy rod my guide and comfort, underneath 

Thy everlasting arms. 
MARjORIE PICKTHALL, 
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MARGUERITE DE ROBERVAL 


O THE long days and nights! The eid we being 
No sunshine that my shrinking soul can bear, 
The nights that soothe not. All the airs of France, 
Soft and sun-steeped, that once were breath of life, 
Now stir no magic in me. I could weep— 

Yet can I never weep—to see the land 

That is my land no more! For where the soul 
Doth dwell and the heart linger, there 

Alone can be the native land, and I have left 
Behind me one small spot of barren earth 

That is my hold on heav’n! 


You bid me tell 
My story? That were hard. I have no art 
And all my words have long been lost amid 
The greater silences. The birds—they knew 
My grief, nor did I feel the need of speech 
To make my woe articulate to the wind! 
If my tale halts, know ’tis the want of words 
And not the want of truth. 


"Twas long, you say? 
Yes, yet at first it seemed not long. We watched 
The ship recede, nor vexed them with a prayer. 
Was not his arm about me? Did he not 
Stoop low to whisper in my tingling ear? 
The little Demon-island was our world, 
So all the world was ours—no brighter sphere 
That swung into our ken“ purple heaven 
Was half so fair a world! We were content. 
Was he not mine? Aiid I (he whispered this) 
The only woman on love’s continent! 
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How can I tell my story? Would you care 

To hear of those first days? I cannot speak 

Of them—they lie asleep so soft within 

My heart a word would wake them! I’ll not speak that word. 


There came at last a golden day 
When in my arms I held mine own first-born, 
And my new world held three. And then I knew, 
Mid joy so great, a passion of despair! 
I knew our isle was barren, girt with foam 
And torn with awful storm. I knew the cold, 
The bitter, cruel cold! My tender babe, 
What love could keep him warm? Beside my couch 
Pale famine knelt with outstretched, greedy hand, 
To snatch my treasure from me. Ah, I knew, 
I knew what fear was then! 


We fought it back, 
That ghost of chill despair. He whom I loved 
Fought bravely, as man must fight who sees 
His wife and child defenceless. But I knew— 
E’en from the first—the unequal strife would prove 
Too long, the fear too keen! It wore his strength 
And in his eyes there grew the look of one 
Who grapples time and will not let it go, 
Yet feels it slipping, slipping 


Ah, my dear! 
I saw you die, and could not help or save— 
Knowing myself to be the awful care 
That weighed you to your grave! 


The world held two 
Now—one so frail and small, and one made strong 
By love and weak by fear. That little life! 
It trembled in my arms like some small flame 
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Of candle in a stealthy draught that blows 
And blows again—till at last, at last, 

A darkness falls! So came the dark to me— 
And it was night indeed! 


Beside my love 
I laid my lovely babe. And all fear fled! 
For where joy is there only fear can be. 
They fear not who have nothing left to fear! 


So that is all my tale. I lived, I live 

And shall live on, no doubt. The changeful sky 

Is blue in France, and I am young—think you 

I am still young! Though joy has come and passed 
And I am gazing after with dull eyes! 


One day there came a sail. It drew near 

And found me on my island, all alone— 

That island that had once held all the world— 
They succoured me and brought me back again 
To sunny France, and here I falter through 
This halting tale of mine. And now ’tis told 

I pray you speak of it no more! 


If I would sleep o’ nights my ears must close 

To that sad sound of waves upon the beach, 

To that sad sound of wind that waileth so! 

To visions of the sun upon the sea 

And green, grass-covered mounds, bleak, bleak, but still 
With early flowers clustering here and there! 


ISABEL ECCLESTONE MacKay. 
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Charles Sangster 


BROCK 


ONE voice, one people, one in heart 
And soul and feeling and desire. 
Relight the smouldering martial fire 

And sound the mute trumpet! Strike the lyre! 
The hero dead cannot expire. 


Raise high the monumental stone! 
A nation’s fealty is theirs 
And we are the rejoicing heirs, 
The honoured sons of sires whose cares 
We take upon us unawares 
As freely as our own. 


We boast not of the victory, 

But render homage, deep and just, 
To his—to their—immortal dust, 

Who proved so worthy of their trust; 
No lofty pile nor sculptured bust 

Can herald their degree. 


No tongue can blazon forth their fame— 
The cheers that stir the sacred hill 

Are but mere promptings of the will 
That conquered them, that conquers still; 
And generations yet shall thrill 

At Brock’s remembered name. 


Some souls are the Hesperides 
Heaven sends to guard the golden age, 
Illumining the historic page 
With record of their pilgrimage. 
True martyr, hero, poet, sage,— 
And he was one of these. 
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Each in his lofty sphere, sublime, 
Sits crowned above the common throng: 
Wrestling with some pythonic wrong. 
In prayer, in thunders, thought or song, 
Briareus-limbed, they sweep along, 
The Typhons of the time. 
CHARLES SANGSTER. 


CAMBRAI AND MARNE 


BEFORE our trenches at Cambrai 
We saw their columns cringe away. 
We saw their masses melt and reel 
Before our lines of leaping steel. 


A handful to their storming hordes, 

We scourged them with the scourge of swords, 
And still, the more we slew, the more 

Came up for every slain a score. 


Between the hedges and the town 

The cursing squadrons we rode down; 
To stay them we outpoured our blood 
Between the beetfields and the wood. 


In that red hell of shrieking shell 
Unfaltering our gunners fell; 

They fell, or ere that day was done, 
Beside the last unshattered gun. 


But still we held them, like a wall 
On which the breakers vainly fall— 
Till came the word, and we obeyed, 
Reluctant, bleeding, undismayed. 
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Our feet, astonished, learned retreat; 
Our souls rejected still defeat; 
Unbroken still, a lion at bay, 

We drew back grimly from Cambrai. 


In blood and sweat, with slaughter spent, 
They thought us beaten as we went, 

Till suddenly we turned, and smote 

The shout of triumph in their throat. 


At last, we turned and stood— 

And Marne’s fair water ran with blood; 
We stood by trench and steel and gun, 

For now the indignant flight was done. 


We ploughed their shaken ranks with fire, 

We trod their masses into mire; 

Our sabres drove through their retreat 

As drives the whirlwind through young wheat. 


At last, at last we drove them back 

Along their drenched and smoking track; 
We hurled them back, in blood and flame, 
The reeking ways by which they came. 


By cumbered road and desperate ford 

How fled their shamed and harassed horde! 
Shout, Sons of Freedom, for the day 
When Marne so well avenged Cambrai! 


CHARLES G. D. RoBERTs. 
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GREY KNITTING 


SOMETHING sings gently through the din of battle, 
Something spreads very softly rim on rim 

And every soldier hears, at times, a murmur 
Tender, incessant,—dim. 


A tiny click of little wooden needles, 
Elfin amid the gianthood of war; 
Whispers of women, tireless and patient, 
Who weave the web afar. 


Whispers of women, tireless and patient, 

“ This is our heart’s love,” it would seem to say, 
“Wrought with the ancient’ tools of our vocation, 
Weave we the web of love from day to day.” 


And so each soldier, laughing, fighting,—dying 
Under the alien skies, in his great hour, 

May listen, in death’s prescience all-enfolding, 
And hear a fairy sound bloom like a flower— 


I like to think that soldiers gaily dying 
For the white Christ on fields with shame sown deep, 
May hear the tender song of women’s needles 
As they fall fast asleep. 
KATHERINE HALE. 


OUT THERE 


Out there, the salt spray whips 

The blood from frozen faces and dumb lips; 

Young eyes grow old with watching, hair turns white, 
In the long vigils of the North Sea night; 

And the white breast of every curling wave 

Is the grim headstone of a sailor’s grave. 
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For those who sweep the Seven Seas, 
Lord of the Deep, we pray! 

If theirs be the Sum of Sacrifice 
Grant us the Right to Pay. 


Out there, grim fragments lie 

In awful heaps beneath the leaden sky, 

And Noise unceasing stuns the reeling brain; 
Colder than Death, the bullet’s sharper pain 
Unheeded passes, and with scarce a moan 
Young lives go out in the dark, alone. 


For those who suffer Death in Life, 
Lord God of Hosts, we pray! 

If theirs be the Sum of Sacrifice, 
Grant us the Right to Pay. 


Out there, where’er they be, 

Wasting with fever by some southern sea, 
Braving the heights where mind and senses reel, 
Death’s icy fingers clutching at the wheel, 
Finding at last, unsought, the Great Reward, 
They lay their manhood on thine altar, Lord! 


For all who suffer and starve and die 
That honour and truth may live— 
Shatter our self-complacence, Lord, 
And teach us how to give! 


ELSPETH HONEYMAN, 
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IN FLANDERS FIELDS 
(Reprinted by permission of the Proprietors of ‘‘ Punch’’) 


IN Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky, 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead; short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The Torch; be yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


LiEUT.-CoL. JOHN McRae. 
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QUEBEC 


QUEBEC, the gray old city on the hill, 

Lies with a golden glory on her head, 
Dreaming throughout this hour so fair, so still, 
Of other days and her beloved dead. 

The doves are nesting in the cannon grim, 
The flowers bloom where once did run a tide 
Of crimson when the moon rose pale and dim 
Above a field of battle stretching wide. 


Methinks within her wakes a mighty glow 
Of pride in ancient times, her stirring past. 
The strife, the valour of the long ago 
Feels at her heart-strings. Strong and tall and vast 
She lies, touched with the sunset’s golden grace, 
A wondrous softness on her gray old face. 
JEAN BLEWETT. 


PAULINE JOHNSON’S GRAVE 


SHE sleeps betwixt the mountains and the sea, 
In that great Abbey of the setting sun; 
A Princess, Poet, Woman, three in one; 
And fine in every measure of the three. 
31 
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And when we needed most her tragic plea 

Against ignoble summits we had won, 

While yet her muse was warm, her lyric young, 

She passed to realms of purer poesy. 

To-night she walks a trail past Lillooet: 

Past wood and stream; yea, past the Dawn’s white fire. 
And now the craft on Shadow River fret 

For one small blade that led their mystic choir. 

And nevermore will Night’s responsive strings 

Awaken to the “Song Her Paddle Sings.” 


WILSON JMWACDONALD. 


THE LEGEND OF QU’APPELLE VALLEY 


I am the one who loved her as my life, 
Had watched her grow to sweet young womanhood; 
Won the dear privilege to call her wife, 
And found the world, because of her, was good. 
I am the one who heard the spirit voice, 
Of which the Paleface settlers love to tell; 
From whose strange story they have made their choice 
Of naming this fair valley the “Qu’Appelle.” 


She had said fondly in my eager ear— 
“When Indian summer smiles with dusky lip, 
Come to the Lakes, I will be first to hear 
The welcome music of thy paddle dip. 
I will be first to lay in thine my hand, 
To whisper words of greeting on the shore; 
And when thou would’st return to thine own land, 
I’ll go with thee, thy wife for evermore.” 


Nor yet a leaf had fallen, not a tone 

Of frost upon the plain ere I set forth, 
Impatient to possess her as my own— 

This queen of all the women of the North. 
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I rested not at even or at dawn, 

But journeyed all the dark and daylight through— 
Until I reached the Lakes, and, hurrying on, 

I launched upon their bosom my canoe. 


Of sleep or hunger then I took no heed, 
But hastenedo’er their leagues of waterways; 
But my hot heart outstripped my paddle’s speed 
And waited not for distance or for days, 
But flew before me swifter than the blade 
Of magic paddle ever cleaved the lake, 
Eager to lay its love before the maid 
And watch the lovelight in her eyes awake. 


So the long days went slowly drifting past; 

It seemed the half my life must intervene 
Before the morrow, when I said at last— 

“One more day’s journey and I win my Queen.’ 
I rested then, and, drifting, dreamed the more 

Of all the happiness I was to claim,— 
When suddenly from out the shadowed shore, 

I heard a voice speak tenderly my name. 


? 


“Who calls?’”” I answered; no reply; and long 
I stilled my paddle-blade and listened. Then 
Above the night wind’s melancholy song 
I heard distinctly that strange voice again— 
A woman’s voice, that through the twilight came 
Like a soul unborn—a song unsung. 
I leaned and listened—yes, she spoke my name; 
And then I answered in the quaint French tongue: 
“Qu’appelle: Qu’appelle?’’ No answer, and the night 
Seemed stiller for the sound, till round me fell 
The far-off echoes from the far-off height— 


“Qu’appelle?” my voice came back, “Qu’appelle? 
Qu’appelle?” 
This and no more; I called aloud until 
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I shuddered as the gloom of night increased, 
And, like a pallid spectre, wan and chill, 
The moon arose in silence from the east. 


I dare not linger on the moment when 
My boat I beached beside her tepee door; 
I heard the wail of women and of men— 
I saw the death-fires lighted on the shore. 
No language tells the torture or the pain, 
The bitterness that flooded all my life— 
When I was led to look on her again, 
That queen of women pledged to be my wife. 
To look upon the beauty of her face, 
The still, closed eyes, the lips that knew no breath; 


To look, to learn,—to realise my place 
Had been usurped by my one rival—Death. 
A storm of wrecking sorrow beat and broke 
About my heart, and life shut out its light 
Till through my anguish some one gently spoke, 
And said, “ Twice did she call for thee last night.” 
I started up and bending o’er my dead, 
Asked when did her sweet lips in silence close. 
“She called thy name—then passed away,” they said, 
“Just at the hour whereat the moon arose.” 


Among the lonely lakes I go no more, 
For she who made their beauty is not there; 
The paleface rears his tepee on the shore, 
And says the vale is fairest of the fair. 
Full many years have vanished since, but still 
The voyageurs beside the camp-fire tell 
How, when the moonrise tips the distant hill, 
They hear strange voices through the silence swell. 
The paleface loves the haunted lakes, they say, 
And journeys far to watch their beauty spread 
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Before his vision; but to me the day, 
The night, the hour, the seasons are all dead. 
I listen heartsick, while the hunters tell 
Why white men named the valley the “ Qu’Appelle.” 
E. PAULINE JOHNSON, 


From Flint and Feather, the complete poems of E. Pauline Johnson. 
Published by arrangement with the Musson Book Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE 


THE sun goes down, and over all 
These barren reaches by the tide 
Such unelusive glories fall, 
I almost dream they yet will bide 
Until the coming of the tide. 


And yet I know that not for us 
By any ecstasy of dream, 

He lingers to keep luminous 
A little while the grievous stream, 
Which frets, uncomforted of dream— 


A grievous stream, that to and fro 
through the fields of Acadie 
Goes wandering, as if to know 
Why one beloved face should be 
So long from home and Acadie. 


Was it a year or lives ago 
We took the grasses in our hands, 
And caught the summer flying low 
Over the waving meadow-lands, 
And held it there between our hands? 
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The while the river at our feet— 
A drowsy inland meadow-stream— 
At set of sun the after-heat 
Made running gold, and in the gleam 
We freed our birch upon the stream. 


There down along the elms at dusk 
We lifted dripping blade to drift, 
Through twilight scented fine like musk, 
Where night and gloom a while uplift, 
Nor sunder soul and soul adrift. 


And that we took into our hands 
Spirit of life or subtler thing— 

Breathed on us there, and loosed the bands 
Of death, and taught us, whispering, 
The secret of some wonder-thing. 


Then all your face grew light, and seemed 
To hold the shadow of the sun; 

The evening faltered and I deemed 
That time was ripe, and years had done 
Their wheeling underneath the sun. 


So all desire and all regret, 
And fear and memory were naught; 
One to remember or forget 
The keen delight our hands had caught; 
Morrow and yesterday were naught. 


The night has fallen and the tide... . 
Now and again comes drifting home, 
Across these aching barrens wide, 
A sigh like driven wind or foam: 
In grief the flood is bursting home. 


Buiiss CARMAN 
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SAGUENAY 
(From the French of Frechette) 


THE forest has spells to enchant me, 
The mountain has power to enthrall; 

Yet the grace of a wayside blossom 
Can stir my heart deeper than all. 


O towering steeps that are mirrored 

_ On Saguenay’s darkening breast! 

O grim rocky heights, sternly frowning, 
The thunders have smitten your crest! 


O sentinels, piercing the cloudland, 
Stand forth in stupendous array! 

My brow, by your shadows enshrouded, 
Is humbled before you to-day. 


But, peaks that are gilded by heaven, 
Defiant you stand in your pride! 
From glories too distant, above me, 


I turn to the friend by my side. 
J. D. Epcar. 


OTTAWA BEFORE DAWN 


THE stars are stars of morn: a keen wind wakes 

The birches on the slope; the distant hills 

Rise in the vacant North; the Chaudiére fills 

The calm with its hushed roar; the river takes 

_ An unquiet rest, and a bird stirs, and shakes 
The morn with music; a snatch of singing thrills 

From the river; and the air clings and chills. 

Fair, in the South, fair as a shrine that makes 

The wonder of a dream, imperious towers 

Pierce and possess the sky, guarding the halls 
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Where our young strength is welded strenuously ; 
While in the East, the star of morning dowers 
The land with a large tremulous light, that falls 
A pledge and presage of our destiny. 
DuNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


THE WINTER LAKES 


OurT in a world of death, far to the northward lying, 
Under the sun and the moon, under the dusk and the day; 
Under the glimmer of stars, and the purple of sunsets dying, 
Wan and waste and white, stretch the great lakes away. 


Never a bud of spring, never a laugh of summer, 
Never a dream of love, never a song of bird; 
But only the silence and white, the shores that grow chiller 
and dumber, 
Wherever the ice-winds sob, and the griefs of winter are 
heard. 


Crags that are black and wet out of the gray lake looming, 
Under the sunset’s flush, and the pallid, faint glimmer of 
dawn; 
Shadowy, ghost-like shores, where midnight surfs are 
booming 
Thunders of wintry woe over the spaces wan. 


Lands that loom like spectres, whited regions of winter, 
Wastes of desolate woods, deserts of water and shore; 

A world of winter and death, within these regions who enter, 
Lost to summer and life, go to return no more. 


Moons that glimmer above, waters that lie white under, 
Miles and miles of lake far out under the night; 

Foaming crests of waves, surfs that shoreward thunder, 
Shadowy shapes that flee, haunting the spaces white. 
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Lonely hidden bays, moon-lit, ice-rimmed, winding, 
Fringed by forests and crags, haunted by shadowy shores; 
Hushed from the outward strife, where the mighty surf is 
grinding 
Death and hate on the rocks, as sandward and landward it 
roars, 
WILLIAM WILFRID CAMPBELL. 


THE SHIPS OF ST. JOHN 


SMILE, you inland hills and rivers! 
Flush, you mountains in the dawn! 
But my roving heart is seaward 
With the ships of gray St. John. 


Fair the land lies, full of August, 
Meadow island, shingly bar, 

Open barns and breezy twilight, 
Peace and the mild evening star. 


Gently now this gentlest country 
The old habitude takes on, 

But my wintry heart is outbound 
With the great ships of St. John. 


Once in your wide arms you held me, 
Till the man-child was a man, 
Canada, great nurse and mother 

Of the young sea-roving clan. 


Always your bright face above me 
Through the dreams of boyhood shone; 
Now far alien countries call me 

With the ships of gray St. John. 
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Swing, you tides, up out of Fundy! 
Blow, you white fogs, in from sea! 
I was born to be your fellow; 

You were bred to pilot me. 


At the touch of your strong fingers, 
Doubt, the derelict, is gone; 

Sane and glad I clear the headland 
With the white ships of St. John. 


Loyalists, my fathers builded 
This gray port of the gray sea, 
When the duty to ideals 
Could not let wellbeing be. 


When the breadth of scarlet bunting 
Puts the wreath of maple on, 

I must cheer, too—slip my moorings 
With the ships of gray St. John. 


Peerless-hearted port of heroes, 
Be a word to lift the world, 
Till the many see the signal 
Of the few once more unfurled. 


Past the lighthouse, past the nunbuoy, 
Past the crimson rising sun, 

There are dreams go down the harbour 
With the tall ships of St. John. 


In the morning I am with them 

As they clear the island bar,— 
Fade, till speck by speck the midday 
Has forgotten where they are. 


But I sight a vaster sea-line, 
Wider leeway, longer run, 
Whose discoverers return not 
With the ships of gray St. John. 


Biss CARMAN. 
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PRAIRIE WINDS 


I LOVE the things that God has made 
That show His ordered care and might, 
But most, I think, I love the wind 
That blows at night. 


It holds so much of mystery, 

Like that in mine own restless heart— 
Brother to me and well-beloved, 

O Wind, thou art! 


Across these unresisting plains 

It sweeps at times with force sublime, 
And always like the wraith it seems 

Of happier clime. 


For in the South its home has been, 
A sun-kissed, warm and fertile land, 

Where Nature pours her treasure from 
Unstinting hand. 


Through fields of rustling corn it came 
And acres broad of bearded wheat, 
Past hillsides clad with evergreen 
And orchards sweet. 


It rifled scent from clover-fields 
Where harvesters have been at work, 
And ruffled little running brooks 
Where mosses lurk. 


It bears the note of piping frogs, 
The stir of tender, untried wings— 
Of lowing kine, and homely sounds 
Of barnyard things. 
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O barren land! what dost thou dream 
Beneath these surging winds that bear 
The echoes of a life which thou 
Canst never share? 


Dost thou not long to break thy calm— 
To know that living, sweet unrest 
And feel the tread of busy feet 
Upon thy breast, 


To hear thy children’s laughter voiced 
In myriad tongues, and know that when 
Their day is done within thy breast 
They’ll sleep again? 


At night when inner tempests blow, 
And sleep forsakes my weary eye, 
I love to hear the wind without 
Go storming by. 


It speaks my own wild native tongue 
And gives me courage to withstand, 
As if a comrade came to me 
And took my hand. 


I love all things that God has made 
In earth or sea or heavens bright, . 
But most I love the prairie winds 
That blow at night. 
HELENA COLEMAN. 


NADIAN. 


THE SONG OF THE AXE 


IVe—CANADIAN LIFE 


THE CAUGHNAWAGA BEADWORK-SELLER 


Kanawak1,—“ By the Rapid,” — 
Low the sunset midst thee lies; 
And from the wild Reservation 
Evening’s breeze begins to rise. 
Faint the Konoronkwa chorus 
Drifts across the currents strong; 
Spirit-like the parish steeple 
Stands thine ancient walls among. 


Kanawaki,—“ By the Rapid ”— 
How the sun amidst thee burns! 

Village of the Praying Nation, 
Thy dark child to thee returns. 

All day through the paleface city, 
Silent, selling beaded wares, 

I have wandered with my basket, © 
Lone, excepting for their stares. 


They are white men; we are Indians; 
What a gulf their stares proclaim! 
They are mounting; we are dying; 
All our heritage they claim. 
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We are dying, dwindling, dying! 
Strait and smaller grows our bound: 
They are mounting up to heaven, 
And are pressing all around. 


Thou art ours,—little remnant, 
Ours from countless thousand years,— 
Part of the old Indian world: 
Thy breath from far the Indian cheers. 
Back to thee, O Kar.awaki! 
Let the rapids dash between 
Indian home and white men’s manners,— 
Kanawaki and Lachine! 


O, my dear! O Knife-and-Arrows! 
Thou art bronzed, thy limbs are lithe; 
How I laugh when through the crosse-game 
Slipst thou like red elder-withe! 
Thou art none of these palefaces! 
When with thee I’ll happy feel; 
For thou art the Indian warrior 
From thy head unto thy heel! 


Sweet the Konoronkwa chorus 
Floats across the current strong! 
Clear behold the parish steeple 
Rise the ancient walls among! 
Skim us deftly, noiseless paddle: 
In my shawl my bosom burns! 
Kanawaki,—" By the Rapid,’””— 
Thine own child to thee returns. 


W. D. LIGHTHALL. 
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THE SONG OF THE AXE 


“BITE deep and wide, O Axe, the tree! 
What doth thy bold voice promise me?” 


“T promise thee all joyous things 
That furnish forth the lives of kings; 


“For every silver ringing blow 
Cities and palaces shall grow.” 


“Bite deep and wide, O Axe, the tree! 
Tell wider prophecies to me.” 


“When rust hath gnawed me deep and red, 
A Nation strong shall lift his head. 


“His crown the very heavens shall smite, 
Aeons shall build him in his might.” 


“Bite deep and wide, O Axe, the tree! 
Bright Seer, help on thy prophecy!” 


Max smote the snow-weighed tree and lightly laughed, 
‘See, friend,’”’ he cried to one that looked and smiled, 


‘My axe and I, we do immortal tasks; 
We build up nations—this my axe and I.” 
IsABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD. 
From Malcolm's Katie. ° 


LITTLE BATEESE 


You bad leetle boy, not moche you care 

How busy you’re kipin’ your poor gran’pere 

Tryin’ to stop you ev’ry day 

Chasin’ de hen around de hay— 

W’y don’t you geev’ dem a chance to lay, 
Leetle Bateese! 
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Off on de fiel’ you foller de plough, 

Den w’en you’re tire you scare de cow, 

Sickin’ de dog till dey jomp de wall 

So de milk ain’t good for not’ing at all— 

An’ you’re only five an’ a half dis fall, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Too sleepy for sayin’ de prayer to-night? 

Never min’, I s’pose it’ll be all right, 

Say dem to-morrow—ah! dere he go! 

Fas’ asleep in a minute or so— 

And he’ll stay like dat till de rooster crow, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Den wake us up right away toute suite, 

Lookin’ for somet’ing more to eat, 

Makin’ me t’ink of dem long-leg crane, 

Soon as dey swaller, dey start again. 

I wonder your stomach don’t get no pain, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But see him now lyin’ dere in bed, 
Look at de arm onderneath hees head; 
If he grow lak dat till he’s twenty year 
I bet he’ll be stronger dan Louis Cyr, 
An’ beat all de voyageur leevin’ here, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Jus’ feel de muscle along hees back, 

Won't geeve heem moche bodder for carry pack 

On de long portage, any size canoe, 

Dere’s not many t’ing dat boy won’t do, 

For he’s got double-joint on hees body too, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But, leetle Bateese! please don’t forget 
We rader you’re stayin’ de small boy yet; 
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So chase de chicken an’ mak’ dem scare, 

An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your gran’pere, 

For w’en you’re beeg feller he won’t be dere— 
Leetle Bateese! 


‘WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND. 


THE FRUIT-RANCHER 


HE sees the rosy apples cling like flowers to the bough; 

He plucks the purple plums and spills the cherries on the 
grass; 

He wanted peace and silence,—God gives him plenty now— 

His feet upon the mountain and his shadow on the pass. 


He built himself a cabin from red cedars of his own; 

He blasted out the stumps and twitched the boulders from 
the soil; 

And with the axe and chisel he fashioned out a throne 

Where he might dine in grandeur off the first-fruits of his toil. 


His orchard is a treasure-house alive with song and sun, 

Where currants ripe as rubies gleam and golden pippins 
glow; 

His servants are the wind and rain whose work is never done 

Till winter rends the scarlet roof and banks the halls with 
snow. 


He shouts across the valley and the ranges answer back; 

His brushwood smoke at evening lifts a column to the 
moon; 

And dim beyond the distance where the Kootenai snakes 
black, 

He hears the silence shattered by the laughter of the loon. 


Lioyp RoBERTs. 


Tom Macinnes 


LONESOME BAR 


I 


Out of the North there rang a cry of Gold! 

And all the spacious regions of the West, 

From ragged Caribou to where the crest 

Of Mexican Sierras mark the old 

Franciscan frontiers, caught the regal sound, 

And echoed and re-echoed it, till round 

The eager World the rumour of it roll’d: 

How Eldorado once again was found 

Where stretch Canadian plains forlorn and rude, 
Hard upon the iron-tempered Arctic solitude. 


2 


Then woke the vanguard of adventurers, 
Who fret their souls against the trammel’d ways 
And measur’d hours of these exacting days; 
They heard the call—the pirate call that stirs 
To reach for easy gold in regions new; 
That once from lazy Latin cities drew 
Pizarro and his pious plunderers, 
And, later, many a buccaneering crew 
To sail their curly ships across the foam 
And loot the Spanish galleons upon the run for home. 


2) 


So rake the annals of the knave Romance— 
The breed will not die out! The fatal stars 
That sway the line of loose Irregulars 

For evermore ’gainst hazard circumstance, 
Illumin’d thro’ those triple golden years 

A trail of splendid hopes and ghastly fears, 
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Where only now Aurora gleams askance 
On the twinkling frosted bones of pioneers; 
But ho! for savage lands alight with spoil— 
For ventures grim and treasure-trove on a stark, 
unheard-of soil ! 


Tom MAcInnes. 


THE CABIN ON THE PLAIN 


“THE Spring will come! And then, and then,” they said, 
Those blue lips babbling ever of the Spring. 
But-through the cabin door the windy sting 

Of prairie winter swept the pillowed head. 


“The Spring will come!” Life’s stealthy afterglow 
Brightened the worn young face. “* With flowers of May!” 
But the encircling prairie crept away 

In level wastes of shadowless white snow. 


“And when it comes .. .” The hopeful childish breath 
Broke in a shallow whisper, hard and dry. 
The stainless depths of the incurious sky 

Were blue and vacant as the eyes of death. 


The Spring wind whispers in the fields of grain, 
The birds sing and the first faint flowers come out, 
Grow bolder, brighter, garland it about ... 
The little empty cabin on the plain. 
CARROLL AIKIN. 
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HILL-TOP SONG 


WHEN the lights come out in the cottages 
Along the shores at eve, 

And across the darkening water 
The last pale shadows leave; 


And up from the rock-ridged pasture slopes 
The sheep-bell tinklings steal, 

And the folds are shut and the shepherds 
Turn to their quiet meal; 


And even here, on the unfenced height, 
No journeying wind goes by, 

But the earth-sweet smells and the home-sweet sounds, 
Mount, like prayer, to the sky; 


Then from the door of my opened heart 
Old blindness and pride are driven, 

Till I know how high is the humble, 
The dear earth how close to heaven. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


THE GOOD EARTH 
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SPRING 


I saw Spring coming in the hills, 

Her vanguard singing waters and the rout 
Of burgeoning alders, which like purple mist 
Flowed upward through the firs to where 
The long, cold fingers of the snow 

Still lay within the hollows. 


I saw Spring coming in the hills 

Not as a maiden shy with footfalls soft 

As fleeting showers, but radiant, flushed 
With all the imperial beauty of the earth— 
Her eyes twin stars which burned 

With passionate ecstasy. 


No wavering light was she which played 
With woodland shadows but a lithe-limbed 
Dancing Bacchanal, whose golden tide 

Of unbound tresses floated free— 

Her supple form rose-tinted as the dawn 
On April skies. 


And, as she passed, 
The echo of her throbbing pulses thrilled 
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As music sweet within our hearts. 
The world became 
The shadow of the love light in her eyes. 


A. M. STEPHEN. 


THE END: OF THE DROUGHT 


LasT night we marked the twinkling stars, 
This morn no dew revived the grass, 
And oft across the parching fields 
We see the dusty eddies pass; 
The eager hawk forgets to swing 
And scream across the burning sky, 
And from the oak’s slow-dying crest 
Sends forth a strange and plaintive cry. 


The geese on unaccustomed wings 
Flap wildly in ungainly flight, 

The peacock’s fierce defiant scream 
Scatters the fowls in wild affright; 

The crows are barking in the woods, 
The maple leaves their silver show, 

The cattle sniff the coming storm, 
Then toss their heads and softly low. 


And now along the hazy west 
The swiftly building clouds uprear; 
High overhead the winds are loud, 
The thunder rolls and grumbles near; 
The housewife trims the leaky eaves, 
The farmer frets of lodging grain, 
Till all the world, rejoicing, drinks 
The long-denied, long-prayed-for rain. 
PETER McARTHUR, 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


ALONG the line of smoky hills 
The crimson forest stands, 

And all the day the blue-jay calls 
Throughout the autumn lands. 


Haste to the wood,—put books away, 
They’ll wait the tardy comer; 
For them there’s many a winter day, 
But brief’s our Indian Summer! 
_ WILLIAM WILFRID CAMPBELL. 


From the Poetical Works of Wilfrid Campbell. Published by 
arrangement with Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Publishers, Toronto. 


THE GOOD EARTH 


THE smell of burning weeds 
Upon the twilight air; 

The piping of the frogs 
From meadows wet and bare; _ 


A presence in the wood, 
And in my blood a stir; 
In all the ardent earth 
No failure or demur. 


O spring wind, sweet with love 
And tender with desire, 
Pour into veins of mine 
Your pure impassioned fire. 


O waters running free 
With full, exultant song, 
Give me, for outworn dream, 
Life that is clean and strong. 
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O good earth, warm with youth, 
My childhood heart renew. 
Make me elate, sincere, 
Simple and glad as you. 


O springing things of green, 
O waiting things of bloom, 
O winging things of air, 
Your lordship now resume. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


A VAGABOND SONG 


THERE is something in the autumn which is native to my 
biood ee... 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by, 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


BLiss CARMAN. 
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A JANUARY MORNING 


THE glittering roofs are still with frost; each worn 
Black chimney builds into the quiet sky 

Its curling pile to crumble silently. 

Far out to the westward on the edge of morn, 
The slender misty city towers up-borne 
Glimmer faint rose against the pallid blue; 

And yonder on those northern hills, the hue 

Of amethyst, hang fleeces dull as horn. 


And here behind me come the woodmen’s sleighs 
With shouts and clamorous squeakings; might and main 
Up the steep slope the horses stamp and strain, 

Urged on by hoarse-tongued drivers—cheeks ablaze, 
Iced beards and frozen eyelids—team by team, 

With frost-fringed flanks, and nostrils jetting steam. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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THE UNNAMED LAKE 


Vie LR 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE 


WHEN the maples flame with crimson 
And the nights are still with frost, 

Ere the summer’s luring beauty 
Is in autumn glory lost, 

Through the marshes and the forests 
An imperious summons flies, 

And from all the dreaming northland 
The wild birds flock and rise, 


From streams no oar hath rippled 
And lakes that waft no sail, 
From reaches vast and lonely 
That know no hunter’s trail, 
The clamour of their calling 
And the whistling of their flight 
Fill all the day with marvel, 
And with mystery, the night. 


As ebb along the ocean 
The great obedient tides, 
So wave on wave they journey 


Where an ancient wisdom guides; 
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Athrough the haze of autumn 
They vanish down the wind, 

With the summer world before them 
And the crowding storms behind. 


PETER MicARTHUR, 


THE UNNAMED LAKE 


It sleeps among the thousand hills 
Where no man ever trod, 

And only Nature’s music fills 
The silences of God. 


Great mountains tower above its shore, 
Green rushes fringe its brim, 

And o’er its breast for evermore 
The wanton breezes skim. 


Dark clouds that intercept the sun 
Go there in spring to weep, 

And there, when autumn days are done, 
White mists lie down to sleep. 


Sunrise and sunset crown with gold 
The peaks of ageless stone, 

Where winds have thundered from of old 
And storms have set their throne. 


No echoes of the world afar 
Disturb it night or day, 

But sun and shadow, moon and star, 
Pass and repass for aye. 


"Twas in the gray of early dawn 
When first the lake we spied, 

And fragments of a cloud were drawn 
Half down the mountain-side. 
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Along the shore a heron flew, 
And from a speck on high, 

‘That hovered in the deepening blue, 
We heard the fish-hawk’s cry. 


Among the cloud-capped solitudes, 
No sound the silence broke, 

Save when, in whispers down the woods, 
The guardian mountains spoke. 


Through tangled brush and dewy brake, 
Returning whence we came, 

We passed in silence, and the lake 
We left without a name. 


FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT. 


THE HOUSE OF THE TREES 


OPE your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood; 

Wash me clean of dust and sin, 
Clothe me in your mood. 


Take me from the noisy light 
To the sunless peace, 

Where at midday standeth Night, 
Signing Toil’s release. 


All your dusky twilight stores 
To my senses give; 

Take me in and lock the doors, 
Show me how to live. 
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Lift your leafy roof for me, 
Part your yielding walls, 

Let me wander lingeringly 
Through your scented halls. 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood; 

Take me—make me next-of-kin 
To your leafy brood. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD, 


THE VOICE AND THE DUSK 


THE slender moon and the pale star, 
A rose-leaf and a silver bee 

From some god’s garden blown afar 
Go down the gold deep tranquilly. 


Within the south there rolls and grows 
A mighty town with tower and spire, 

From a cloud bastion masked with rose 
The lightning flashes diamond fire. 


The purple martin darts about 
The purlieus of the iris fen; 
The king-bird rushes up and out, 
He screams and whirls and screams again. 


A thrush is hidden in a maze 
Of cedar buds and tamarac bloom, 
He throws his rapid flexile phrase, 
A flash of emerald in the gloom. 


A voice is singing from the hill 
A happy love of long ago; 


-Ah! tender voice, be still, be still, 


“‘*Tis sometimes better not to know.’’ 
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The rapture from the amber height 
Floats tremblingly along the plain, 

Where in the reeds with fairy flight 
The lingering fire-flies gleam again. 


Buried in dingles more remote, 
Or drifted from some ferny rise, 
The swooning of the goldenthroat 
Drops in the mellow dusk and dies. 


A soft wind passes lightly drawn, 
A wave leaps silverly and stirs 
The rustling sedge, and then is gone 
Down the black cavern in the firs. 


DuNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


INCANTATIONS 


O DOG-WOOD tree, 
Be kind to me, 
For I have loved you so; 
And now beneath your branches, see, 
I pray for you to grow. 


No more the woods 
May see your buds, 
Your tender buds grow green— 
Shut not so tight their purple hoods, 
Nor fret for what hath been. 


O dog-wood tree, 
How pleasantly 
Your sisters, strong and fair, 
Have lit their ruddy twigs for me 
With silver wicks in air. 


E. P. Fewster 


Each wick will soon, 
A silver moon, 
Above green cloudlings shine; 
Give, too, your beauty’s wonted boon, 
No longer so repine. 


If I should pray 
For you each day, 
Would not your sorrow heal? 
For flowers and trees, the wise men say, 
Can hear and see and feel. 


Then hear my prayer— 
A spring so fair 
Must mourn for you grown dull, 
With all those branches stark and bare, 
That were so beautiful. 


O wilful tree, 
Come back to me! 
"Tis dark where you would go— 
Even now beneath lorn branches, see, 
I pray for you to grow. 


ANNIE C. DALTON. 


THE, GCLIFE ROSE 


RosE to the rose-burst break of day 
Where cliff meets the bending sky— 

Aglow in the twilight’s fading fire 
Where sunset colours lie; 


Poised on the perilous edge of light, 
From passionate life out-blown, 

On the weathered face of the mountain-wall, 
Slender and fair, alone; 
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Beyond the reach of the eager hand, 
Greeting the day’s bright crown 

With tender sway of a cradled bud 
Or a petal fluttering down; 


Hung like a flame ’twixt cliff and sky 
Where never a foot has trod, 

Your pure grace blooms as a kiss of Earth 
Upheld to the lips of God. 


E. P. FEWSTER. 


ALL NIGHT THE LONE CICADA 


ALL night the lone cicada 

Kept shrilling through the rain— 
A voice of joy undaunted 

By unforgotten pain. 


Down from the wind-blown branches 
Rang out the high refrain, 

By tumult undisheartened, 
By storm assailed in vain. 


To looming vast of mountain 
And shadowy depths of plain, 

The ephemeral, brave defiance 
Adventured not in vain. 


Till to the faltering spirit 
And to the weary brain, 
From loss and fear and failure, 
My joy returned again. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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VIE—-TRUIH AND BEAUTY 


THOUGHTS FROM A PRISON 


EVENING IN EXILE 
(Translated from the Ukrainian of Taras Shevchenko) 


THE sun sets; mountains fade 
Into the darkness; the bird’s note is stilled. 
The fields grow silent, for the peasant now 
Rejoicing dreams of rest. 
And I look with desire, 
Longing desire, to an orchard dark, 
The orchard of Ukraine. 
And I pour forth my thoughts 
As though my heart were resting. 
Fields, forest, mountains darkening still— 
And in the shadowy blue appears a star... 
O Star! My Star! ... And the tears fall... 
Hast thou then also risen in Ukraine? 
And in the heaven dimly blue 
Are dark eyes seeking thee, as when 
In nights of old thou wast descried ?— 
Do they forget both star and me?— 
Or if remembrance is no more 
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On those dear eyes may slumber fall 
Heavy as that of death. 

That so no vision come— 

My sad fate be unknown. 


Note: Shevchenko refers to the pretty and poetical custom of 
Ukraine. A betrothed couple choose a star to represent each to the 
other, and seek it nightly in the heavens. 


STANDING ON TIPTOE 


STANDING on tiptoe ever since my youth 

Striving to grasp the future just above, 

I hold at length the only future—Truth, 
And Truth is Love. 


I feel as one who being awhile confined 
Sees drop to dust about him all his bars :— 
The clay grows less, and, leaving it, the mind 
Dwells with the stars. 
GEORGE FREDERICK CAMERON, 


THE SLUMBER ANGEL 


WHEN the day is ended, and gray twilight flies 
On silent wings across the tired land, 
The slumber angel cometh from the skies— 
The slumber angel of the peaceful eyes, 
And with the scarlet poppies in his hand. 


His robes are dappled like the moonlit seas, 
His hair in waves of silver floats afar; 
He weareth lotus-bloom and sweet heartsease, 
With tassels of the rustling green fir-trees, 
As down the dusk he steps, from star to star. 
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Above the world he swings his curfew bell, 

And sleep falls soft on golden heads and white; 
The daisies curl their leaves beneath his spell, 
The prisoner who wearies in his cell 

Forgets awhile, and dreams throughout the night. 


Even so, in peace, comes that great Lord of rest 
Who crowneth men with amaranthine flowers; 
Who telleth them the truths they have but guessed, 
Who giveth them the things they love the best, 
Beyond this restless, rocking world of ours. 


VIRNA SHEARD. 


OH, LOVE BUILDS ON THE AZURE SEA 


Ou, Love builds on the azure sea, 
And Love builds on the golden sand, 
And Love builds on the rose-winged cloud, 
And sometimes Love builds on the land! 


Oh, if Love build on sparkling sea, 
And if Love build on golden strand, 
And if Love build on rosy cloud, 
To Love these are the solid land! 


Oh, Love will build his lily walls, 
And Love his pearly roof will rear 
On cloud, or land, or mist, or sea— 
Love’s solid land is everywhere! 
IsSABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD. 
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VISIONS 


I HAVE a Sea-shell, such a fragile thing 

It is! It seems of bubbled foam that froze 
When elfin sunbeams streaked it gold and rose © 
And slow, dark waves were softly cliffward heaving; 
And mermaids in their echoed caves were singing; 

And gusts of drowsy merriment arose 

From out a village where the red grape grows; 
And lovers down the sleepy strands were strolling. 
O tiny shell! I pressed thee to mine ear! 

Thy voice sighed music sweet as ancient song; 
It dimly murmured lovely legends dear 

Of all the sounds that in my bosom throng 
Until in vision I did seem to be 

A Grecian in that village by the sea. 


FRANCIS CALLAGHAN. 


THE LARGER LIFE 


Nay, never once to feel we are alone, 

While the great human heart around us lies: 
To make the smile on other lips our own, 

To live upon the light in other’s eyes: 

To breathe without a doubt the limpid air 

Of that most perfect love that knows no pain: 
To say—I love you—only, and not care 
Whether the love come back to us again: 
Divinest self-forgetfulness, at first 

A task, and then a tonic, then a need; 

To greet with open hands the best and worst, 
And only for another’s wound to bleed: 

This is to see the beauty that God meant, 
Wrapped round with life, ineffably content. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


Norah M. Holland 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
One singeth: 


Maid Mary came to Bethlehem town, 
(Now, Christ be with us all) 

The snow adrift upon her gown; 

Full wild the wintry wind did blow, 

Yet room was none for her to go 
In cottage or in hall. 

That night to her the Lord came down, 
In a poor stable stall. 


One sayeth: 


That night the stars went singing, and the wind, 
And all the choiring angels, row on row, 

And shepherds, hasting through the dark to find 
Thee in the manger low. 


One singeth: 


O shepherds brought their gifts to Him, 
(Christ dwell with us to-night) 
And kings came riding from the dim 
Great lands beneath the Eastern sky, 
And patient ox and ass stood by 
With wondering eyes and bright; 
And cherubim and seraphim 
Sang glory up the height. 


One sayeth: 


And through the years between us and that morn 


Still sounds that angel singing, clear and true; 
And still, each Christmas Day, the Child is born 
King of our hearts anew. 


Thi 
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THE OLD JUDGE: OR ‘LIFE IN A COLONY | 


WE have lately been spending a fortnight at Halifax, amid 
the festivities and gaieties of that hospitable town. 

-The last three days previous to our departure were marked 
by intense cold. The harbour smoked like a basin of boiling 
water (the steam of which is not inaptly called The Barber), 
and then froze into a mass of ice of great depth and solidity. 
The streets were almost deserted, and the few persons who 
were to be seen upon them hurried to and fro, as if unable to 
withstand the severity of the cold. The snow sounded hard 
and crisp under their feet, and the nails of the wooden 
houses, yielding to the sudden contraction occasioned by 
the frost, separated with a noise not unlike the report of 
pistols. Small and almost impalpable crystalline particles 
of snow floated in the air like down. The western sky 
assumed a light, reddish colour, resembling that of a 
summer’s sunset; and the Dartmouth hills, on the opposite 
side of the harbour, and all distant objects, appeared, not 
only more distinctly visible, but very much nearer than 
usual. Sounds underwent a similar change, and became 
more audible and more distinguishable. The heated air of 
our room, when it came in contact with the glass of the 
window, froze into beautiful. transparent silvery coatings, 
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exhibiting, in the delicate texture of their brilliant tracery, 
every imaginable form of landscape, figures, trees and 
variegated patterns, like exquisite embroidery. The beauty 
of this partial incrustation of the glass no language can 
describe, and I confess to having spent much time in the 
childish amusement of studying and admiring the infinite 
variety of shapes it presented. Our dinner, though colder 
than was agreeable, smoked as if it were still undergoing 
the process of cooking. The strong, clear, blazing fire 
appeared to give out no heat, and our visible breaths pain- 
fully reminded us that the frost had penetrated everywhere 
but into our lungs. 

The following day the weather suddenly relaxed (for it 
is said that extreme heat or cold seldom continues in this 
country beyond seventy hours). Its last effort and whole 
strength were expended, during the night, in a white frost 
which, under the rays of a clear and unclouded sun, illumined 
and beautified every object covered with its white and 
brilliant mantle. By ten o’clock, the magical transparencies 
had disappeared from the windows. Large, clear drops of 
water trickled from the roof, and, as if unwilling to quit a 
bed on which they had so long reposed, clung with tenacity 
to the eaves, and congealed again in the form of long and 
pendent icicles. About noon a shower of tears preceded 
their inevitable fall, and gave warning of an approach- 
ing thaw. The wind, which had blown steadily but very 
moderately from the north-west for several days, gradually 
diminished until it ceased altogether. A few long-drawn sighs 
and audible breathings indicated the waking up and sub- 
sequent approach of a southerly gale. Meanwhile, the soft 
and balmy air, and the delicious weather that generally 
intervenes between the departure and arrival of these two 
contending winds, had tempted the whole population of 
the city to be abroad. The Tandem Club and the four-in- 
hands of the garrison were out; and the double and:single 
sleighs of the townsmen, enveloped, as well as their inmates, 
with furs, and their horses, decorated with bells fancifully 
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arranged, and many-coloured rosettes, enlivened the 
streets; while gaily-dressed people on foot and numerous 
equestrians added to the animated and variegated scene 
which they themselves had come to admire. 


THomas CHANDLER HALIBURTON. 


TECUMSEH’S GRAVE 


RICHARDSON, having taken part in the Battle of Moravian- 
town, where Tecumseh was killed, was desirous of visiting 
Tecumseh’s grave. On his way from Brockville to Sandwich, 
he passed near the spot where the Indian was said to be 
buried. 

“As I passed from the plain into the wood where we had 
been attacked, I anxiously sought to discover any traces 
of the particular ground on which we had rested. For this 
purpose I alighted from my waggon, leaving the reins in 
the hands of my tiger, but in vain did I seek any indication 
of the precise spot. The general features of the wood bore 
so monotonous a resemblance that I was completely at 
fault, and after a fruitless attempt to discover the grave 
which was said to contain the bones of the well-known but 
unfortunate Tecumseh, I moved along the road which I 
had once traversed as a prisoner of war in the hands of an 
exasperated and insulting enemy, with feelings deeply 
imbued with painful recollections of the occurrences of 
that eventful day. There was no one who could point out 
to me the grave of the indomitable warrior who had sealed 
his faith to England, and his unbending determination to 
avenge the great and manifold wrongs of his oppressed race 
with his heart’s blood, and I felt deeply disappointed. I 
had known Tecumseh well. During my boyhood he had 
ever treated me as a young favourite, and I had experienced 
a good deal of pride in what I considered a very great 
condescension, for I had always entertained a deep and 
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enthusiastic admiration of his generous, fearless, inde- 
pendent and war-like character. Not an hour before he fell, 
he had passed along our line in the elegant deer-skin frock, 
fringed and ornamented with the stained quills of the 
porcupine, which he usually wore and which, on this 
occasion, surmounted a shirt of snowy whiteness. In addition 
to this, he wore a plume of white ostrich-feathers, and the 
whole style of his costume was such as to impart to his 
dark features an expression, and to his eagle eye a brilliancy, 
which the excitement of the occasion rendered even more 
remarkable, and which had been so forcibly impressed upon 
my memory that, whenever the image of the noble Indian 
has appeared to me, it has been as he then looked, when, 
for the last time, he cordially shook me by the hand.” 
Major JOHN RICHARDSON. From Makers of 
Canadian Literature: The Ryerson Press. 


WITH WOLFE AT MONTMORENCI 


I Got away again for Quebec five days after reaching Louis- 
burg. We came along with good winds, having no check, 
though twice we sighted French sloops, which, however, 
seemed most concerned to leave us to ourselves. At last, 
with colours flying, we sighted Kamaraska Isles, which I 
saluted, remembering the Chevalier de la Darante; then Isle 
aux Coudres, below which we poor fugitives came so near 
disaster. Here we all felt new fervour, for the British flag 
flew from a staff on a lofty point, tents were pitched thereon 
in a pretty cluster, and, rounding a point, we came plump 
upon Admiral Durell’s little fleet, which was here to bar the 
advance of French ships and to waylay stragglers. 

On a blithe summer day we sighted, far off, the Isle of 
Orleans and the tall masts of two patrol ships of war, which 
in due time we passed, saluting, and ran abreast of the 
island in the North Channel. Coming up this passage, I 
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could see on an eminence, far distant, the tower of the 
Chateau Alixe. 

Presently there opened on our sight the great bluff at 
the Falls of Montmorenci, and, crowning it with tents and 
batteries, the camp of General Wolfe himself, and the good 
ship Centurion standing off like a sentinel at a point where 
the Basin, the River Montmorenci and the North Channel 
seem to meet. To our left, across the shoals, was Major 
Hardy’s post, on the extreme eastern point of the Isle of 
Orleans; and again beyond that, in a straight line, Point 
Levis on the south shore, where Brigadier-General Monck- 
ton’s camp was pitched; and farther on his batteries, from 
which shell and shot were poured into the town. How all 
had changed in the two months since I left there! Around 
the Seigneur Duvarney’s manor, in the sweet village of 
Beauport, was encamped the French army, and redoubts 
and batteries were ranged where Alixe and I and her brother 
Juste had many a time walked in a sylvan quiet. Here, as 
it were, round the bent and broken sides of a bowl, war 
raged, and the centre was like some cauldron, out of which 
imps of ships sprang to hand up fires of hell to the battalions 
on the ledges. Here swung Admiral Saunder’s and Admiral 
Holmes’s divisions, out of reach of the French batteries, 
yet able to menace and destroy and to feed the British camps 
with men and munitions. There were no French ships in 
sight—only two old hulks with guns, in the mouth of the 
St. Charles River, to protect the road to the palace gate— 
that is, the gate at the Intendance. 

It was all there before me, the investment of Quebec, 
for which I had prayed and waited seven long years. 


° * 


Summoned by the Centurion, we were passed on beyond 
the eastern point of the Isle of Orleans to the admiral’s 
ship, which lay in the channel off the point, with battleships 
in front and rear, and a line of frigates curving towards the 
rocky peninsula of Quebec. Then came a line of buoys 
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beyond these, with manned boats moored alongside. to 
protect the fleet from fire-rafts, which once already the 
enemy had unavailingly sent down to ruin and burn 
our fleet. 

Admiral Saunders received me with ores cordiality, 
thanked me for the dispatches, heard with applause of my 
adventures with the convoy, and at once, with dry humour, 
said he would be glad, if General Wolfe consented, to make 
my captured schooner one of his fleet. Later, when her 
history and doings became known in the fleet, she was at 
once called the Terror of France; for she did a wild thing 
or two before Quebec fell, though from first to last she had 
but her six swivel guns, which I had taken from the burned 
sloop. Clark had command of her. 

From Admiral Saunders I learned that Bigot had recovered 
from his hurt, which had not been severe, and of the death 
of Monsieur Cournal, who had ridden his horse over the 
cliff in the dark. From the admiral I came to General Wolfe 
at Montmorenci. 

I shall never forget my first look at my hero, that flaming, 
exhaustless spirit, in a body so gauche and so unshapely. 
When I was brought to him, he was standing on a knoll 
alone, looking through a glass towards the batteries of 
Levis. The first thing that struck me, as he lowered the glass 
and leaned against a gun, was the melancholy in the line 
of his figure. I never forgot that—for it seemed to me even 
then that, whatever glory there was for British arms ahead, 
there was tragedy for him. Yet, as he turned at the sound of 
our footsteps, I almost laughed; for his straight red hair, 
his face defying all regularity, with the nose thrust out like 
a wedge and the chin falling back from an affectionate sort 
of mouth, his tall straggling frame and far from athletic 
shoulders, all challenged contrast with the compact, hand- 
some, graciously shaped Montcalm. In Montcalm was all 
manner of things to charm—all save that which presently 
filled me with awe, and showed me wherein this sallow- 
featured, pain-racked Briton was greater than his rival 
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beyond measure: in that searching, burning eye, which 
carried all the distinction and greatness denied him else- 
where. There resolution, courage, endurance, deep design, 
clear vision, dogged will and heroism lived: a bright furnace 
of daring resolves, which gave England her sound desire. 

An officer of his staff presented me. The general looked 
at me with piercing intelligence, and then, presently, his 
long hand made a swift motion of knowledge and greeting, 
and he said: 

“Yes, yes, and you are welcome, Captain Moray. I have 
heard of you, of much to your credit. You were for years 
in durance there?” 

He pointed towards the town, where we could see the 
dome of the cathedral shine, and the leaping smoke and 
_ flame of the roaring batteries. 

“Six years, your Excellency,’ said I. 
SIR GILBERT PARKER. From The 
Seats of the Mighty. 


THE FINDING OF FIRE 


WITH an attitude of deference, yet carrying both spear and 
club in readiness, he slowly approached the barrier, at the 
point where the flames were lowest and least imposing. 
Their heat made him very uneasy, but under the eyes of 
the girl he would show no sign of fear. At a distance of six 
or eight feet he stopped, studying the thin, upcurling tongues 
of brightness. Their heat, at this distance, was uncom- 
fortable to his naked flesh, but, as he stood there wondering 
and took no further hurt, his confidence grew. At length 
he dared to stretch out his spear-tip and touch the flames, 
very respectfully. The greenhide thongs which bound the 
flint to the wood smoked, shrivelled and hissed. He with- 
drew the weapon in alarm, and examined the tip. It was 
blackened, and hot to the touch. But, seeing that the bright 
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dancers had taken no notice, he repeated the experiment. 
Several times he repeated it, deeply pondering, while the 
girl, from her place at the edge of the grass, stared with the 
wide eyes of a child. 

At last, though the green thongs still held, the dry wood 
burst into flame. Startled to find that when he drew the 
point back he brought a portion of the shining creature 
with it, Grom dashed the weapon down upon the ground. 
The flame, insufficiently started, flickered and died. But it 
left a spark, winking redly on the blackened wood. Audacious 
in his consuming curiosity, Grom touched it with his finger. 
It stung smartly, and Grom snatched back his finger with 
an exclamation of alarm. But by that touch the spark itself 
was extinguished. That was an amazing thing. Sucking 
his finger, Grom stood gazing down at the spear-tip, which 
had but now been so bright, and was now so black. Plainly 
it was a victory for him. He did not understand it. But at 
least the Mysterious Ones were not invincible, however 
much the bears feared them. Well, he did not fear them, he 
said proudly in his heart. Aloud he said to A-ya: 

“The Shining Dancers are our friends, but they do not 
like to be touched. If you touch them, they bite.” 

His heart swelled with a vast, unformulated hope. Ideas, 
possibilities which he could not yet grasp, seethed in his 
brain. Dimly, but overpoweringly, he realised that he had 
passed the threshold of a new world. He picked up the spear 
and turned to renew his experiments. 

This time he let the fire take well hold upon the spear- 
tip before he withdrew it. Then he held it upright, burning 
like a torch. As he gazed at it raptly a scream from the girl 
aroused him. She had sprung to her feet and stood staring 
behind her, not knowing which way to run because of her 
fear of the fire. And there, not twenty paces from her, their 
giant gray bulks emerging from the thicket, stood the bears, 
slavering in their fury, but afraid to come nearer the flame. 

With a shout, Grom darted at them, and the wind of his 
going fanned his spear-point to a fierce blaze. The girl 
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screamed again at the sight, but bravely stood her ground. 
The bears shrank, growled, then turned and fled. With a 
dozen leaps Grom was upon them. The flame was already 
licking up the spear-shaft almost to his grip. With all his 
force he threw, and the flint buried itself in the nearest 
monster’s haunch. The long fur blazed, and, in a frenzy of 
terror, the great beasts went crashing off through the coverts. 
The fire was speedily whipped out by the branches, but their 
panic was uncontrollable; and long after they had passed 
out of sight the sounds of their wild flight could be followed. 
Grom’s heart came near bursting with exultation, but he 
disdained to show it. He turned to the girl, and said quietly: 
“They will not come back.’’ And the girl threw herself at 
his feet in adoration. 

And now for hours Grom sat motionless, pondering, 
pondering, and watching the line of flames with deep eyes. 
The girl did not dare to interrupt his thoughts. With the 
going of the sun came a chill breeze drawing down from the 
ridges. Grom rose, led the girl nearer the flames, and reseated 
himself. As the girl realised the kindly and comforting 
warmth her fears diminished. She laughed softly, turning 
her shapely body round and round in the glow, and then 
curled herself up like a cat at Grom’s knee. 

At last Grom arose once more. Picking up his remaining 
spear, he approached the fire with decision, and thrust the 
butt, instead of the tip, into the flame. When it was well 
alight, he thrust it down upon a tuft of withered grass. The 
stuff caught at once, blazed up and died out. Then Grom 
rolled the burning spear-butt on the earth till it, too, was 
quite extinguished. The sparks still winking in the grass he 
struck with his palm. They stung him, but they perished. 
He drew himself up to his full height, turned to the girl 
and stretched out his blackened hand. The girl sprang to 
her feet, thrilled and wondering. 

“See,”” said Grom, “I have made the bright Dancing 
Ones my servants. The tribe shall come here. And we shall 
be master of all things.” 
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Once more the girl threw herself at his feet. He seemed 
to her a god. But remembering how she had twice saved his 
life, she laid her cheek against his knee. He lifted her into 
the hollow of his great arm, and she leaned against him, 
gazing up into his face, while he stood staring into the fire, 
his eyes clouded by visions. 

CHARLES G. D. RoBERTS. From In the 
Morning of Time. 


THE COLLISION IN THE FOG 


THE mysterious doors of the mist had opened. They heard 
the beat of engines plainly. Garroch said, “If we couid 
but get some way on her! They’re very near. They’re .. .” 

“Right on us!’ screamed the boy. 

As though some solid intervening substance had been at 
that instant withdrawn, they heard the engines, saw a red 
light and a green one, like little balls of coloured wool in 
the fog, bearing straight down on the Martine’s starboard 
quarter. They jumped to the side and shouted wildly. They 
heard a shout in answer; the beat of the engines altered, 
slowed; a little the lights changed line. They waited. Garroch 
said aloud, “ilhey can tcleaft usa... 

The boy sobbed with suspense and excitement. 

Then a shadowy gleaming bow struck the schooner with 
a gentle thrusting motion just abaft the mizzen chains. She 
heeled over to port. The steamer’s bows, coming round, 
scraped slowly along her side, and the two vessels ground 
their length together, surged on with a strange effect of 
leisureliness, and as slowly separated. The tug—it was a 
fishing-tug—backed away, and immediately vanished into 
the mist. The Martine swung and settled herself once more 
on an even keel. 

A strange voice, extraordinarily clear, though the speaker 
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ee invisible, drawled through the fog, ‘“‘ That was a close 
call!’’ 

“Too close. Didn’t you hear our siren, sonny?”’ 

“ Thought it was miles away. Say, you all right?” 

“Guess so.’ 

“So are we, I guess. Better have a look at that old scow 
of yours. J’ll stand by a while, if you like.” 

“No need,’”” answered Garroch rather indignantly. 
“She’s all right.” 

Sureg 

e SUre. 

“T’ll get on, then; so long!” 

“So long! . . . Say, you aboard the tug!” 

“ Hello!” 

“Don’t you go rammin’ Tallis Island in the dark, scootin’ 
about as though you was an automo-bile!’”’ 

Dim laughter answered from the invisible tug. They 
heard the ting of a little bell in the mist, the beat of the 
sturdy engines slowly growing, slowly receding. Presently 
they were left to silence again, save for their own voices. 
At the collision the other men had come up on deck, and 
now stood yawning and questioning Garroch. 

The old man’s nerve had been a little shaken. He told 
the event garrulously. Ian said nothing. He was still listen- 
ing, aware of an uneasy stir, somewhere in the misty world, 
between a vibration and a sound. 

By and by he stopped and laid his hand flat on the deck. 
The smallest tremor was running through the wood, as if 
the Martine were sailing on a light wind. He knelt and laid 
both hands on the deck. He felt that it was rising ever so 
little to port. 

“What’s wrong with you, boy?’’ asked Garroch im- 
patiently, seeing his crouching figure. 

Ian did not answer. He jumped up and ran to the side. 
Standing on the bulwarks he caught the shrouds and 
leaned far out. 

A glimmer of water under the mist... . 
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The boy’s eyes pierced the haze. Suddenly he leaped 
back on the deck and shouted hoarsely: 

“She’s goin’ down!’ he ‘screamed. “She’s goin’ down 
under us! She’s goin’ down all standin’!”’ 

A moment'’s utter silence. Then—‘‘ What? What’s he say?” 

+ Sinkinainderus®. sana) 

Two or three shadows clung to the side and leaned out 
as Ian had done. One jumped back with a frightened oath. 
“Settlin’,’’ he stammered. “‘She’s settlin’ under our feet. 
She’s almost awash now! Boys, I could ’a set my feet in 
the boat!” 

There was another silence, then an inarticulate shouting; 
one shouted that it was nonsense, another bawled after the 
tug. In a moment they were all saying one thing—‘‘ The 
boat! Let’s take to the boat!” 

They hesitated. The quietness was so great that they 
could not believe their own danger. But as they paused, the 
deck under their feet seemed to give an uneasy shudder. 
The Martine dipped to starboard, swung slowly back; 
dipped again. A trickle of dark water slid over the deck from 
one side to the other. 

They yelped and ran, shaken by the silence and the mist. 

The boat had been towing astern. The collision had 
driven it round under the port quarter. They dropped into 
it one by one, talking in low, scared whispers. 

“Been on the Lakes forty year. Never knowed the like!’ 

“The boss’ll be real mad. He was set on the old ship.” 

“Got the sculls, Levett?”’ 

“Aye, aye. Shove off, there. Quick . . . she’s droppin’ 
likey stone, ..0 4.” 

“Where’s that darned tug?” 

The last voice ran up and cracked. Another said, ‘‘ What 
is it, anyway?” 

“Must have ripped the old planks clean out of her like 
they was paper. . . .” 

“Pull, boys. Get clear. . . . Feel that? There’s a wind 
behind the fog.” 
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The sculls splashed flurriedly. They pulled away chatter- 
ing nervously as near on the course taken by the tug as they 
could guess it. They shouted, but there was no reply. In a 
minute, looking back, no man could see the old Martine, 
nor say where she had been. 

In a little, nearing the dawn, a wind began to press upon 
the mist, and the vapour began to flow like water, like 
a river, interminably. The schooner’s soft gray topsails 
darkened against the paling sky, they filled, her rigging 
creaked. Water-logged, she drifted forward under the 
last stars. 

She kept afloat until day, then, as if the winds and the lake 
were consciously gentle with her, the beautiful old forsaken 
thing, she went ashore softly all sails standing, on the sands 
beyond the ledge of Tallis Island, where a fruit-boat from 
the Floridas had been wrecked twenty years before. 

All about her the mist changed to pearl, to a silver and 
silent tide flowing past without ceasing. It did not lift with 
the day..- 

Marjorig L. C. PICKTHALL. 


From The Bridge, by Marjorie L. C. Pickthall. Published by 
arrangement with Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Toronto. 


THE CHRISTENING 


THEN came the great moment. Borga brought Thor to 
Finna, who was to be godmother and to have the honour of 
presenting the baby for baptism. She straightened up and 
her lean frame seemed to swell with importance. She shook 
out her skirt so that it showed all its fullness and drapes. 
Then she took the baby into a loving and careful embrace, 
spread out all his frills, and stepped toward the red-faced 
young preacher. He had never christened a baby before, 
and now, with all these folk watching so closely, it seemed 
an appalling venture. 
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He cleared his throat, opened the Bible, ran wildly through 
a few pages and closed it again. 

“We will now open this service with the usual hymn 
He had forgotten what it was. He seemed able to see nothing 
but Finna’s enormous drapes, and all his opening words were 
wiped out of his mind. Mrs. Fjalsted suggested the number 
and started the singing. She had a beautiful voice, so clear, 
so true and so altogether pleasing, that the young minister 
came out of his confusion and offered a remarkably long 
and dignified prayer when the hymn ended. 

While the usual baptismal questions were being put, 
Finna’s face was as solemn and immovable as if it were a 
mortal sin to wink an eyelash. Her voice took on a hollow 
timbre when she answered the perspiring minister’s question, 
. “Do you promise to renounce the devil and all his works?” 

“TI do,” she said, jiggling Thor ever so lightly, for he 
was beginning to wriggle. And as the service reached the 
point where the baby was blessed with water and the sign 
of the cross his patience ended, and he kicked out his legs 
and cried lustily. 

“Well, did you ever!” exclaimed Finna, sitting down 
heavily; “him that’s such a good child. It’s as if he didn’t 
like his name, the darling, and it’s a good name altogether.” 

The women got up and kissed Borga, wishing her blessing 
for the little son, and the men shook hands solemnly. Then, 
this ordeal all over, they became care-free friends. And while 
Borga hurried about stirring the chocolate into the hot milk, 
grinding coffee and setting the table, laughter and wit and 
oldtime sayings followed one another in swift succession. 

“Here, darlings,” Borga called to the children, giving 
to each a cookie and one of Finna’s excellent doughnuts, 
“go out and play now till the big people are through, then 
you shall have a party all by yourselves.” 

Tomi looked longingly at the table, but his mother shot 
him a very severe look. Elizabeth smiled at the Peterson girls. 

“You can see my frog if you want to,’’ she said. The 
two of them shook their heads as though a single thread 
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connected them. “Oh no, we don’t like frogs. They’re 
dirty!’ 

“Oh my!” Elizabeth was dumbfounded. 

“T love them,” Balder said shyly, “they sing in their 
stomachs.” 

Borga had been listening and watching out of the corner 
of her eye—mother fashion—and strangely enough saw now 
for the first time that the little lad was lame. Without know- 
ing why she glanced toward Loki, and then felt ashamed 
of herself. 

The room was full of the odour of delicious food, and every 
one was more than willing to sit down to the groaning table. 

“Please to help yourselves,’ Bjorn said, passing the 
cream to Mrs. Fyalsted. How they laughed and how they 
praised the cooking! Borga’s skyr was perfection, her pan- 
cakes could not be improved upon, and Finna grew quite 
rosy as the men exclaimed over the doughnuts. They were 
all like children at a picnic. It was good to be thus together 
and around the hospitable board of a neighbour. They had 
all suffered, had all learned through dire poverty how blessed 
is the gift of daily bread. How twice blessed to be able to 
share it with another. And now the terrors of the first years 
were over. They were still poor, but they were working for 
home and children and the betterment of self, and, with 
that adaptability of the Norse nature, were becoming fond 
and proud of this new land. 

“A fine country, so ’tis,”” Finna said, “so bright and cheery, 
barring the flies and sloughs. The mosquitoes now, it’s no 
sense in them I see, and such a sharp nip to them. I declare, 
begging your reverence’s pardon, but it doesn’t seem as if 
anyone but the Evil One could have made them.” 

The feast ended and the hungry children filed in. Finna 
was holding Thor, so Mrs. Peterson helped Borga wash 
enough cups for the children. After the second spread was 
over, and the satisfied youngsters were off again at play, 
their elders sat about gossiping happily. 


° ° ° ° ° ° 
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But this day, as all other days, came to its end. Mrs, 
Peterson got up, saying they must go home to the milking. 

“Oh yes, but not without another drop of coffee—how 
impossible!’’ They had so far to go, four miles, and five 
for the Fjalsteds. As for the minister, he would have to 
stay the night. Bjorn would take him back to Headland in 
the morning. 

Borga was tired but radiant as she bade her friends good- 
bye. The children were sorry to leave. They were grimy now 
and very full. It had been a day of days for them. 

“We can’t thank you enough, Mrs. Lindal,”’ said Mrs. 
Peterson, her usually expressionless face lighting with a 
smile. ‘It’s been the grandest christening.” 

“Mrs. Lindal,”"—Finna stepped forward importantly—“ if 
you'll be so humble as to take them, there’s six pullets in 
the wagon. Mrs. Peterson and I thought they might be 
better than nothing for a present. It’s for the baby, you 
understand; seein’ as we couldn’t buy him a spoon, poor 
darling, we thought eggs would be the next best thing. 
It’s ashamed we are to bring them and that’s the truth.” 

“Why, I declare—Finna, Mrs. Peterson! It’s too much 
altogether!” 

Then they kissed each other again, and the two happy 
women hurried out. The men had gone already to get the 
wagons, and the children were dashing about the yard in a 
final wild ecstasy—all but little Balder—he sat on a stump 
and looked on. 

His mother was the last to bid good-night. Her whole 
face was lighted from within. 

“Mrs. Lindal, this has been a day of blessedness. My 
dear—my dear, if ever you are sore of heart, I hope someone 
may bring you such joy as you have given me.” 

“You will come again, Mrs. Fjalsted, often, I hope; it 
is not so very far when the roads are dry.”” But Anna made 
no promise, She held Borga’s hand in her thin slender 
hands and looked at her steadily. 

“One never knows,” she said,.and hurried out. 
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Borga picked up little Thor when they were all gone and 
held him close against her hot face. 
“Little Thor, little Thor—so shall we be good to others, 
you and I—you and I.” 
LauRA GOODMAN SALVERSON. 
From The Viking Heart. 


4 
EMILY OF THE NEW MOON 


4 


THE house in the hollow was “‘a mile from anywhere’’— 
so Maywood people said. It was situated in a grassy little 
dale, looking as if it had never been built like other houses, 
but had grown up there like a big brown mushroom. It 
was reached by a long green lane and almost hidden from 
view by an encircling growth of young birches. No other 
house could be seen from it although the village was just 
over the hill. Ellen Greene said it was the lonesomest place 
in the world, and vowed that she wouldn’t stay there a day 
if it wasn’t that she pitied the child. 

Emily didn’t know she was being pitied and didn’t know 
what lonesomeness meant. She had plenty of company. 
There was Father—and Mike—and Saucy Sal. The Wind 
Woman was always around; and there were the trees— 
Adam-and-Eve, and the Rooster Pine, and all the friendly 
lady-birches. 

And there was “the flash,”’ too. She never knew when 
it might come, and the possibility of it kept her a-thrill 
and expectant. 


“T’m going for a walk with the Wind Woman, dear,” 
said Emily. “I wish I could take you too. Do you ever get 
out of that room, I wonder. The Wind Woman is going to 
be out in the fields to-night. She is tall and misty, with thin, 
gray, silky clothes blowing all about her—and wings like 
a bat’s—only you can see through them—and shining eyes 
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like stars looking through her long, loose hair. She can 
fly—but to-night she will walk with me over the fields. She’s 
a great friend of mine—the Wind Woman 1s. I’ve known 
her ever since I was six. We’re old, old friends—but not quite 
so old as you and I, little Emily-in-the-glass. We’ve been 
friends always, haven’t we?” 

With a blown kiss to little Emily-in-the-glass, Emily- 
out-of-the-glass was off. 

The Wind Woman was waiting for her outside—ruffling 
the little spears of striped grass that were sticking up stiffly 
in the bed under the sitting-room window—tossing the big 
boughs of Adam-and-Eve—whispering among the misty 
green branches of the birches—teasing the ‘‘ Rooster Pine” 
behind the house—it really did look like an enormous, 
ridiculous rooster, with a huge, bunchy tail and a head 
thrown back to crow. 

It was so long since Emily had been out for a walk that 
she was half crazy with the joy of it. The winter had been so 
stormy and the snow so deep that she was never allowed out; 
April had been a month of rain and wind; so on this May 
evening she felt like a released prisoner. Where should she 
go? Down the brook—or over the fields to the spruce- 
barrens? Emily chose the latter. 

She loved the spruce-barrens, away at the farther end of 
the long, sloping pasture. That was a place where magic 
was made. She came more fully into her fairy birthright 
there than in any other place. Nobody who saw Emily 
skimming over the bare field would have envied her. She 
was little and pale and poorly clad; sometimes she shivered 
in her thin jacket; yet a queen might gladly have given her 
crown for her visions—her dreams of wonder. The brown, 
frosted grasses under her feet were velvet piles. The old, 
mossy gnarled half-dead spruce-tree, under which she 
paused for a moment to look up into the sky, was a marble 
column in a palace of the gods; the far dusky hills were the 
ramparts of a city of wonder. And for companions she had 
all the fairies of the countryside—the fairies of the white 
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clover and satin catkins, the little green folk of the grass, 
the elves of the young fir-trees, sprites of wind and wild 
fern and thistledown. Anything might happen there— 
everything might come true. 

And the barrens were such a splendid place in which to 
play hide-and-seek with the Wind Woman. She was so very 
real there; if you could just spring quickly enough around 
a little cluster of spruces—only you never could—you would 
see her as well as feel her and hear her. There she was—that 
was the sweep of her gray cloak—no, she was laughing up 
in the very top of the taller trees—and the chase was on 
again—till, all at once, it seemed as if the Wind Woman 
were gone—and the evening was bathed in a wonderful 
silence—and there was a sudden rift in the curdled clouds 
westward, and a lovely, pale, pinky-green lake of sky with 
a new moon in it. 

Emily stood and looked at it with clasped hands and her 
little black head upturned. She must go home and write 
down a description of it in the yellow account-book, where 
the last thing written had been ‘‘Mike’s Biograffy.” It 
would hurt with its beauty until she wrote it down. Then 
she would read it to Father. She must not forget how the 
tips of the trees on the hill came out like fine black lace 
across the edge of the pinky-green sky. 

And then, for one glorious, supreme moment, came 
“the flash.” 

Emily called it that, although she felt that the name 
didn’t exactly describe it. It couldn’t be described—not 
even to Father, who always seemed a little puzzled by it. 
Emily never spoke of it to anyone else. 

It had always seemed to Emily, ever since she could 
remember, that she was very, very near to a world of wonder- 
ful beauty. Between it and herself hung only a thin curtain; 
she could never draw the curtain aside—but sometimes, 
just for a moment, a wind fluttered it, and then it was as 
if she caught a glimpse of the enchanted realm beyond— 
only a glimpse—and heard a note of unearthly music. 
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This moment came rarely—went swiftly, leaving her 
breathless with the inexpressible delight of it. She could 
never recall it—never summon it—never pretend it; but 
the wonder of it stayed with her for days. It never came 
twice with the same thing. To-night the dark boughs against 
the far-off sky had given it. It had come with a high, wild 
note of wind in the night, with a shadow-wave over a ripe 
field, with a graybird lighting on her window-sill in a storm, 
with the singing of “Holy, holy, holy,” in the church, with 
a glimpse of the kitchen-fire when she had come home on 
a dark autumn night, with the spirit-like blue of ice-palms 
on a twilit pane, with a felicitous new word when she was 
writing down a “description” of something. And always 
when the flash came to her Emily felt that life was a wonder- 
ful, mysterious thing of persistent beauty. 

She scuttled back to the house in the hollow, through 
the gathering twilight, all agog to get home and write down 
her “description” before the memory-picture of what she 
had seen grew a little blurred. She knew just how she would 
begin it—the sentence seemed to shape itself in her mind: 
“The hill called to me and something in me called back 
tOnit-1) 

L. M. Montcomery. From Emily 
of the New Moon. 


THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS 


More strenuous still was the migration of the United 
Empire Loyalists from the south. Rich old planters of 
Virginia and Maryland, who had had their coloured servants 
by the score, now came with their families in rude tented 
wagons, fine Chippendales jumbled with heavy mahogany 
furnishings, up the old Cumberland Army Road to the 
Ohio, and across from the Ohio to the southern townships 
of Quebec, to the backwoods of Niagara and Kingston and 
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Toronto and modern Hamilton, and west as far as what is 
now known as London. I have heard the descendants of 
those old Southern Loyalists tell how hopelessly helpless 
were those planters’ families, used to hundreds of negro 
servants and now bereft of help in a backwoods wilderness. 
It took but a year or so to wear out the fine laces and pompous 
ruffles of their aristocratic clothing, and men and women 
alike were reduced to the backwoods’ costume of coon cap, 
homespun garments and Indian moccasins. Often one could 
witness such anomalies in their log cabins as gilt mirrors 
and spindly glass cabinets ranged in the same apartment 
as stove and cooking utensils. If the health of the father 
failed, or the war had left him crippled, there was nothing 
for it but for the mother to take the helm; and many a 
Canadian can trace lineage back to a United Empire Loyalist 
woman who planted the first crop by hand with a hoe and 
reaped the first crop by hand with a sickle. Sometimes the 
jovial habits of the planter-life came with the Loyalists to 
Canada, and winter witnessed a furbishing up of old flounces 
and laces to celebrate all-night dances in log houses where 
partitions were carpets and tapestries hung up as walls. 
Sometimes, too,—at least I have heard descendants of 
Eastern Township people tell the story,—the jovial habits 
kept the father tippling and card-playing at the village inn 
while the lonely mother kept watch and ward in the tavern 
of the snow-padded forests. 

Of necessity the Loyalists banded together to help one 
another. There were “‘sugarings off’ in the maple-woods. 
every spring for the year’s supply of homemade sugar,— 
glorious nights and days in the spring forests with the sap 
trickling from the trees to the scooped-out troughs; with 
the grown-ups working over the huge kettle where the 
molasses was being boiled to sugar; with the young of heart, 
big and little, gathering round the huge bonfires at night 
in the woods for the sport of a taffy pull, with molasses 
dripping on sticks and huge wooden spoons taken from the 
pot. There were threshings when the neighbours gathered 
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together to help one another beat out their grain from the 
straw with a flail. There were “harvest homes” and 
“quilting bees’ and “loggings’” and “barn raisings.” 
Clothes were homemade. Sugar was homemade. Soap was 
homemade. And for years and years the only tea known was 
made from steeping dry leaves gathered in the woods; the 
only coffee made from burnt peas ground up. Such were 
the United Empire Loyalists, whose lives some unheralded 
poet will yet sing,—not an unfit stock for a nation’s Empire- 
builders. 
Acnes C. Laut. From Canada: The 
Empire of the North. 


BINGO 


Durinc that same winter I caught many wolves and foxes 
who did not have Bingo’s good luck in escaping the traps, 
which I kept out right into the spring, for bounties are good 
even when fur is not. 

Kennedy’s Plain was always a good trapping-ground, 
because it was unfrequented by man and yet lay between 
the heavy woods and the settlement. I had been fortunate 
with the fur here, and late in April rode in on one of my 
regular rounds. 

The wolf-traps are made of heavy steel and have two 
springs, each of one hundred pounds power. They are set 
in fours around a buried bait, and after being strongly 
fashioned to concealed logs are carefully covered in cotton 
and in fine sand, so as to be quite invisible. 

A prairie wolf was caught in one of these. I killed him 
with a club, and throwing him aside proceeded to reset the 
‘trap as I had done so many hundred times before. All was 
quickly done. I threw the trap-wrench over toward the pony, 
and, seeing some fine sand nearby, I reached out for a 
handful of it to add a good finish to the setting. 
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Oh, unlucky thought! Oh, mad heedlessness born of long 
immunity ! That fine sand was on the next wolf-trap, and 
in an instant I was a prisoner. Although not wounded, for 
the traps have no teeth, and my thick trapping-gloves 
deadened the snap, I was firmly caught across the hand 
above the knuckles. Not greatly alarmed at this, -I tried to 
reach the trap-wrench with my right foot. Stretching out 
at full length, face downward, I worked myself toward it, 
making my imprisoned arm as long and straight as possible. 
I could not see and reach at the same time, but counted 
on my toe telling me when I touched the little iron key to my 
fetters. My first effort was a failure; strain as I might at 
the chain my toe touched no metal. I swung slowly around 
my anchor, but still failed. Then a painfully taken obser- 
vation showed I was much too far to the west. I set about 
working around, tapping blindly with my toe to discover 
the key. Thus wildly groping with my right foot, I forgot 
about the other till there was a sharp “‘clank,” and the iron 
jaws of trap No. 3 closed tight on my left foot. 

The terrors of the situation did not at first impress 
me, but I soon found that all my struggles were in vain. 
I could not get free from either trap or move the traps 
together, and there I lay stretched out and firmly staked 
to the ground. 

What would become of me now? There was not much 
danger of freezing, for the cold weather was over, but 
Kennedy’s Plain was never visited except by the winter 
woodcutters. No one knew where I had gone, and unless 
I could manage to free myself ‘there was no prospect 
ahead but to be devoured by wolves, or else die of cold 
and starvation. 

As I lay there the red sun went down over the spruce 
swamp west of the plain, and a shorelark on a gopher-mound 
a few yards off twittered his evening song, just as one had 
done the night before at our shanty door; and though the 
numb pains were creeping up my arm, and a deadly chill 
possessed me, I noticed how long his little ear-tufts were. 
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Then my thoughts went to the comfortable supper-table 
at Wright’s shanty, and I thought, now they are frying the 
pork for supper, or just sitting down. My pony still stood 
as I left him, with his bridle on the ground, patiently waiting 
to take me home. He did not understand the long delay, 
and when I called, he ceased nibbling the grass and looked 
at me in dumb, helpless inquiry. If he would only go home, 
the empty saddle might tell the tale and bring help. But 
his very faithfulness kept him waiting hour after hour while 
I was perishing of cold and hunger. 

Then I remembered how old Girou the trapper had been 
lost and in the following spring his comrades found his 
skeleton held by the leg in a bear-trap. I wondered which 
part of my clothing would show my identity. Then a new 
thought came to me. This is how a wolf feels when he is 
trapped. Oh! what misery have I been responsible for! 
Now I’m to pay for it. 

Night came slowly on. A prairie wolf howled, the pony 
pricked up his ears and, walking nearer to me, stood with 
his head down. Then another prairie wolf howled, and 
another, and I could make out that they were gathering 
in the neighbourhood. There I lay prone and helpless, 
wondering if it would not be strictly just that they should 
come and tear me to pieces. I heard them calling for a long 
time before I realised that dim, shadowy forms were sneaking 
near. The horse saw them, and his terrified snort drove 
them back at first, but they came nearer next time and sat 
around me on the prairie. Soon one bolder than the others 
crawled up and tugged at the body of his dead relative. I 
shouted and he retreated growling. The pony ran to a dis- 
tance in terror. Presently the wolf returned, and after two 
or three of these retreats and returns, the body was dragged 
off and devoured by the rest in a few minutes. 

After this they gathered nearer and sat on their haunches 
to look at me, and the boldest one smelt the rifle and 
scratched dirt on it. He retreated when I kicked at him with 
my free foot and shouted; but growing bolder as I grew 
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weaker, he came and snarled right in my face. At this, several 
others snarled and came up closer, and I realised that I 
was to be devoured by the foe that I most despised, when 
suddenly out of the gloom, with a guttural roar, sprang 
a great black wolf. The prairie wolves scattered like chaff, 
except the bold one, which, seized by the black new-comer, 
was in a few moments a draggled corpse, and then, oh 
horrors! this mighty brute bounded at me and—Bingo— 
noble Bingo, rubbed his shaggy, panting sides against me 
and licked my cold face. 

“ Bingo—Bing—old—boy—fetch me the trap-wrench!’’ 

Away he went and returned dragging the rifle, for he 
knew only that I wanted something. 

“No—Bing—the trap-wrench.” This time it was my 
sash; but at last he brought the wrench, and wagged his 
tail in joy that it was right. Reaching out with my free 
hand, after much difficulty I unscrewed the pillar-nut. The 
trap fell apart and my hand was released, and a minute 
later I was free. Bing brought the pony up, and after slowly 
walking to restore the circulation, I was able to mount. Then 
slowly at first but soon at a gallop, with Bingo as herald 
careering and barking ahead, we set out for home, there 
to learn that the night before, though never taken on the 
trapping rounds, the brave dog had acted strangely, whim- 
pering and watching the timber-trail; and at last, when 
night came on, in spite of attempts to detain him, he had 
set out in the gloom and, guided by a knowledge that is 
beyond us, had reached the spot in time to avenge me as 
well as set me free. 

Stanch old Bing—he was a strange dog. Though his 
heart was with me, he passed me next day with scarcely a 
look, but responded with alacrity when little Gordon called 
him to a gopher-hunt. And it was so to the end; and to the 
end also he lived the wolfish life that he loved, and never 
failed to seek the winter-killed horses and found one again 
with a poisoned bait, and wolfishly bolted that; then feel- 
ing the pang, set out, not for Wright’s, but to find me, and 
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reached the door of my shanty where I should have been. 
Next day, on returning, I found him dead in the snow with 
his head on the sill of the door—the door of his puppy- 
hood’s days; my dog to the last in his heart of hearts—it 
was my help he sought in the hour of his bitter extremity. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. From Wild 
Animals I Have Known. 


» AMIENS 


“The eighth of August (1918) is the black day of the German Army 
in the history of the war. ... The English colonials and the French 
broke deep into our lines between the Somme and the Luce, where 
our Divisions were completely overrun. Six or seven German Divisions, 
which could not be considered as thoroughly fit for battle, had been 
defeated. ... The eighth of August marked the downfall of our fighting 
strength and destroyed our hopes of strategic amelioration. To con- 
tinue the war was to start a gamble. The war had to be ended.’”’— 
GENERAL ERICH VON LUDENDORFF, Chief of German General Staff. 


THE Canadian Corps was fortunate that it had in Sir Arthur 
Currie a chief it both loved and trusted, a brilliant citizen- 
soldier it was proud to follow anywhere. But its greatest 
asset lay in the unconquerable spirit of the rank and file, 
bred to free open skies, adaptable to changing circum- 
stances, seasoned by many battles, inured to hardship, 
submitting willingly to stern discipline—thus transmuting 
these clerks, artisans, lawyers, farmers, railway-men, lumber- 
jacks and the like into as fine a body of professional troops 
as this war has produced—but troops that all so happily 
sought only in victory the hour to lay aside the sword and 
return to the plowshare. 

And now before them was a splendid adventure. ... 

So at last all was ready, The story goes that the Corps 
Commander was asked how soon he could deliver the 
Corps in fighting trim at the appointed place. “By the 
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tenth,” he had said. “‘ Too long; do it by the eighth.” And 
he did it; an epic feat. 

It meant hardship. Some units only reached the ground 
to go straight into action. But everything was there. Every 
field-battery in place, with ammunition to burn; all the 
imperial “heavies”; the tanks, great and small; cavalry, 
supply-columns, signallers, ambulances—everything. 

And it was all done secretly and by night. For an entire 
week the men of Canada were passing south from their old 
front, taking circuitous and puzzling routes. None knew 
where they went. They moved by night, sleeping by day, 
without gossip or undue curiosity. That was essential to 
the greatest surprise-attack the war had produced. They 
were going into a fight and they were ready. They sang as 
they marched—a thing they had not done for two years. 

Foremost that night of nights was one’s sense of wonder 
at how it had been done; how, by many tangled threads 
of railway and lorry and march, all that great and intricate 
machine—more complex far than Wellington had gathered 
on the field of Waterloo—had been assembled in perfect 
order to the minute. 

From Canadian Headquarters at Dury a cross-road runs 
through St. Fuscien and thence downhill into Boves, where 
we pass over the Avre. Except for a scurrying dispatch-rider, 
all traffic is going the one way—miles on miles of lorries 
and dark masses of marching men. The night presents a 
sky clear and starry, with light just sufficient to illumine 
the track and silhouette the regulated avenues of trees 
inseparable from a French highway. Far above is the drone 
of our aircraft. “‘Heine’’ is not over, or the curious scene 
could not escape his attention. The white roads are chequered 
with moving oblongs of black. All Canada is on the march. 

So down a steep hill into the interminable street of Boves 
that leads at length to the Avre. It is a puny stream, its 
ancient stone bridge no bigger than a good-sized Western 
culvert. Later on our men are to bathe in the Luce, waist 
deep in its biggest pool. These rivers are poor affairs, but 
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they have been inscribed by the blood of her sons upon 
the roll of Canada’s history. Their trickling streams turn 
decrepit mill-wheels, but their names march on down the 
generations—the Somme, the Avre, the Luce, the Scarpe, 
the Cojeul, the Sensee, the Scheldt, the Souchez, or the Lys. 

On the far-side lies the hamlet of St. Nicholas, and thence 
it is a long climb over chalk uplands to the wood of Gentelles. 
Up the winding hill go all the impedimenta of war— 
marching battalions, traction-engines towing great guns, 
ammunition-trains, long lines of Red Cross lorries; every- 
where the pungent odour of petrol. From every little wood 
belch forth men. They march silently. They might be 
phantoms, dim hordes of Valhalla, were it not for the spark 
of a cigarette, a smothered laugh. There is no talking. All 
is tense excitement. For miles and miles, in a wide concentric 
sweep, every road and land and bypath is crowded with these 
slow-moving masses. Over the bare hillsides lumber the 
heavy tanks, just keeping pace with the marching men. 
Should the enemy of a sudden lay down a barrage, our 
losses must be appalling—sheep for the slaughter. 

On these light chalky uplands the recent rain has drained 
away, and the going is good. At length, somewhat footsore, 
we pass through a gaunt village—unhappy Gentelles— 
where stars shine down through skeleton rafters and all is 
ruin. Presently the troops are defiling into their appointed 
place—the Australian support line. For Australian units 
still man the trenches in front of us, lest an enemy raid 
give the show away. So rigid have been the precautions that 
none of the Canadian officers and men on leave have been 
recalled. Not for days later do some staff-officers rejoin 
their headquarters, a bitter, disappointed lot. Berlin thinks 
we are in Flanders; London that we are in the south. All 
is well. 

The sky is clear and empty. Only the stars shine down: 
these and an occasional flicker in the east and the long- 
delayed rumble of a bursting shell. For against the eastern 
horizon is the usual pyrotechnic of trench warfare—neither 
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more nor less. Once every few minutes one of our heavy 
howitzers sends across a shell: a dull report and then a 
wobbling vibration, before it steadies down upon its course. 
More seldom Fritzie makes reply—the perfunctory business 
of the night—a shrill messenger ending in a roar of explosion. 

The night is very still. It seems incredible that all this 
unpreventable hum and bustle can have failed to reach an 
alert enemy. The watch-hand is creeping round—half-past 
three—four—ten past four—an interminable laggard. It is 
to be the greatest barrage of the war. What will this stunning 
experience be like? One can only imagine. 


* ° + + * ° 


“Zero” is set for four-twenty, and the pointer has barely 
reached that figure when behind us there goes up a mighty 
flare, and simultaneously all along the line; ten miles to 
north and to south of us other flares light up the country- 
side. At the same instant there breaks out the boom of our 
heavy guns, the sharp staccato of sixty-pounders, the dull 
roar of howitzers and the ear-splitting clamour of whizz- 
bangs—a bedlam of noise. Shells whistle and whine over- 
head; they cannot be distinguished one from another, but 
merge into a rushing cataract of sound. 

In front, right athwart the horizon so far as the eye can 
reach, spreads out a hell of flame and fire and bursting charge, 
reverberating back to us in mighty unison that the battle 
has begun. Bright from out this fiery furnace break out 
quick flashes, shooting into the air and there dividing into 
twin red balls—the S.O.S. call of the German trenches for 
artillery support. But answer there is none; our counter- 
battery work is too perfect; their batteries are neutralised; 
not an enemy shell comes across; in that murky inferno 
all is confusion and terror. 

For a minute the din is stunning, but the ear quickly 
becomes accustomed. The heavens are lighted up across 
their broad expanse by a continuous sheet of lightning, 
playing relentlessly over the doomed lines. Now the faint 
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light of dawn shimmers in the east and soon blots out the 
fireworks. A lark rises high, carolling. Our own men can 
be plainly made out walking leisurely—or so it seems— 
forward, tanks lumbering ahead. Already some of our field- 
batteries gallop past hard after the infantry. It is a perfect 
plan working out without a hitch. The heavy batteries 
behind raise the barrage step by step ahead of the men. 
All is co-ordinated to victory. Then down comes the fog, 
blotting out the spectacle, but saving many casualties. 

The attack is such a complete and overwhelming sur- 
prise that the enemy’s initial defence is feeble. Many of his 
batteries fall into our hands wearing their tarpaulin hoods, 
their crews deep in their dug-outs. Our own artillery comes 
off almost scatheless, except, among the galloping whizz- 
bangs, one too venturous being put out of action by a direct 
hit at point-blank range. By nine o’clock these field-guns 
are three miles inside the enemy front line. 

Six hours was set for the lifting of the barrage, but long 
before that its work is done and the enemy in headlong flight, 
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IN THE HAVEN OF HER ARMS 


THE wind fretted the black sea until it broke all round- 
about; and the punt heeled to the gusts and endlessly flung 
her bows up to the big waves; and the spray swept over us 
like driving rain, and was bitter cold; and the mist fell 
swift and thick on the coast beyond. Jacky, forward with 
the jib-sheet in his capable little fist and the bail-bucket 
handy, scowled darkly at the gale, being alert as a cat the 
while; and the skipper, his mild smile unchanged by all 
the tumult, kept a hand on the mainsheet and tiller, and a 
keen, quiet eye on the canvas and on the vanishing rocks 
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whither we were bound. And forth and back she went, 

again and again, without end—beating up to harbour. 
“Dear man!’ said Skipper Tommy, with a glance at 

the vague black outlines of the Watchman, “but ’tis a 

fine harbour!” 

“*Tis that,’”’ sighed Jacky, wistfully, as a screaming little 
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gust heeled the punt over; ‘‘an’—an’—I wisht we was 
there!” 

Skipper Tommy laughed at his son. 

“T does!’ Jacky declared. 

“T—I—I’m not so sure,’’ I stammered, taking a tighter 
grip on the gunwale, “but I wisht we was—there,—too.” 

“You'll be wishin’ that often,” said Skipper Tommy, 
pointedly, “if you lives t’ be so old as me.” 

We wished it often, indeed, that day—while the wind 
blustered yet more wildly out of the north and the waves 
tumbled aboard our staggering little craft and the night 
came apace over the sea—and we have wished it often since 
that old time, have Jacky and I, God knows! I had the 
curious sensation of fear, I fancy—though I am loath to 
call it that—for the first time in my life; and I was very 
much relieved when, at dusk, we rounded the looming 
Watchman, ran through the white waters and thunderous 
confusion of the Gate, with breakers leaping high on either 
hand, sharply turned Frothy Point and came at last into 
the ripples of Trader’s Cove. Glad I was, you may be sure, 
to find my mother waiting on my father’s wharf, and to be 
taken by the hand, and to be led up the path to the house, 
where there was spread a grand supper of fish and bread, 
which my sister had long kept waiting; and, after all, to be 
rocked in the broad window, safe in the haven of my mother’s 
arms, while the last of the sullen light of day fled into the 
wilderness and all the world turned black. 

“You'll be singin’ for me, ae will you not?” I 
whispered. 

“And what shall I sing, lad?” said she. 

“You knows, mum.” 
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“I’m not so sure,” said she. ‘‘ Come, tell me! 

What should she sing? I knew well, at that moment, the 
assurance my heart wanted: we are a God-fearing people, 
and I was a child of that coast; and I had then first come in 
from a stormy sea. There is a song: 

“Tis, ‘Jesus, Saviour, pilot me,’’”’ I answered. 

“T knew it all the time,’”’ said she; and, 


“Jesus, Saviour, pilot me, 
Over life’s tempestuous sea,” 


she sang, very softly—and for me alone, like a sweet 
whisper in my ear: 
“Unknown waves before me roll, 
Hiding rock and treacherous shoal; 


Chart and compass came from Thee: 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 


“T was thinkin’ 0’ that, mum, when we came through the 
Gate,” said I. “Sure, I thought Skipper Tommy might miss 
the Way, an’ get t’other side o’ the Tooth, an’ get in the 
Trap, an’ go to wreck on the Murderers, an’... .” 

“Hush, dear!’” she whispered. “ Sure, you’ve no cause to 
fear when the pilot knows the way.’ 

The feeling of harbour—of escape and of eaeler and of 
brooding peace—was strong upon me while we sat rocking 
in the failing light. I have never since made harbour—never 
since come of a sudden from the toil and the frothy rage of 
the sea by night or day, but my heart has felt again the 
peace of that quiet hour—never once but blessed memory 
has given me again the vision of myself, a little child, 
lying on my mother’s dear breast, gathered close in her 
arms, while she rocked and softly sang of the tempestuous 
sea and a Pilot for the sons of men. I protest that I love 
my land, and have from that hour, barren as it is and as 
bitter the sea that breaks upon it; for I then learned and 
still know that it is as though the dear God Himself made 
harbours with wise, kind hands for such as have business 
in the wild waters of that coast. ... 
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And I fell asleep in my mother’s arms, and by and by 
my big father came in and laughed tenderly to find me 
lying there; and then, as I have been told, laughing softly 
still they carried me up and flung me on my bed, flushed 
and wet and limp with sound slumber, where I lay like a 
small sack of flour, while together they pulled off my shoes 
and stockings and jacket and trousers and little shirt, and 
bundled me into my nightdress, and rolled me under the 
blanket, and tucked me in, and kissed me good-night. 

When my mother’s lips touched my cheek I awoke. 
“Ts it you, mamma?’ I asked. 

“Ay,” said she; “’tis your mother, lad.” 

Her hand went swiftly to my brow, and smoothed back 
the tousled, wet hair. 

“Ts you kissed me yet?” 

“Oh, ay!” said she. 

“Kiss me again, please, mum, 
t’ make sure—you done it.” 

She kissed me again, very tenderly; and I sighed and 
fell asleep, content. 

NormMAN Duncan. From Doctor Luke 
of the Labrador. 
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said I, “for I wants— 
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WILLIAM LYON McKENZIE 


(An Address to the Reformers of Upper Canada, Toronto, 
September 1834) 


IT is to you who call yourselves the friends of freedom, the 
advocates of general education, the defenders of the rights 
of Englishmen, the admirers of all that is noble and generous 
in the institutions of Britain, the brothers in soul and spirit 
of that illustrious band of British worthies who in the 
Legislature and in the Cabinet have struggled, and are yet 
struggling, with the manifold wrongs generated in an age 
of misrule for the oppression of the millions in our parent 
nation—it is to you who, through good report and evil 
report, have proved yourselves sincere and disinterested 
reformers and friends of your fellow-men that I now address 
myself, to remind you that the hour approaches in which 
the Electors of Upper Canada are to decide whether a few 
factious and aspiring men shall yet a little longer mar the 
happiness of its inhabitants, or whether an honest and 
intelligent House of Assembly composed of our most de- 
serving inhabitants will go hand in hand with the King 
and his excellent ministers in perfecting our political 


institutions and bestowing on us that free government 
ah 
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which, although it is not happiness, is, when wisely em- 
ployed, a sure means of procuring all the prosperity man- 
kind can reasonably look for. 

In appealing to the reason, the passions, the feelings 
and the interest of the people of Upper Canada, I might 
venture fairly to compare the advantages you enjoy with 
the evils of which you complain, and readily admit that 
your lot, even as contrasted with that of your most favoured 
neighbours, is not that of misfortune or which justifies 
discontent. But, although no human institutions are without 
imperfections, the blessings enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
this fine country should not be adduced as a reason why 
they should remain satisfied with real grievances which 
can and ought to be removed. 


* + 


Up, Brother Reformers! organise committees ; appoint can- 
vassers; call meetings; put forth your strength in a good 
cause, and manifest at the hustings that to you the peace 
and prosperity of Upper Canada are dear. Be diligent, 
untiring, faithful and watchful—bring up your brethren 
who are unable to walk to the polls—cheer the hearts of 
the downcast—confirm the wavering—and let the frowns 
of honest men abash every mercenary hireling. Vote for 
no man whose conduct in private and public life is not above 
suspicion, and inquire with due diligence before you give 
your suffrages. Do all this in the strength of that God who 
has implanted feelings of love and pity and compassion in 
your breasts toward your brethren—who has the destiny 
of empires in His hands—and who will in His good time 
deliver this beautiful land from the thraldom of wicked 
and ambitious men, if its inhabitants truly and sincerely 
perform their duties, actuated by principles and with a 
single eye to the welfare of their country. 
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HON. JOSEPH HOWE 
(From an Address in Detroit, in July 1865) 


WHAT is that question? Sir, we are here to determine how 
best we can draw together in the bonds of peace, friendship 
and commercial prosperity the great branches of the British 
family. In the presence of this great theme all petty interests 
should stand rebuked—we are not dealing with the concerns 
of a city, a province, or a state, but with the future of our 
race in all time to come. Some reference has been made to 
“elevators’’ in your discussions. What we want is an elevator 
to lift our souls to the height of this great argument. Why 
should not these three great branches of the family flourish, 
under different systems of government it may be, but 
forming one grand whole, proud of a common origin and 
of their advanced civilisation? We are taught to reverence 
the mystery of the Trinity, and our salvation depends on 
our belief. The clover lifts its trefoil leaves from a single 
stem. Thus distinct, and yet united, let us live and flourish. 

Why should we not? For nearly two thousand years we 
were one family. Our fathers fought side by side at Hastings, 
and heard the curfew toll. They fought in the same ranks 
for the sepulchre of our Saviour—in the earlier and later 
civil wars. We can wear our white and red roses without 
a blush, and glory in the principles these conflicts estab- 
lished. Our common ancestors won the Great Charter and 
the Bill of Rights—established free Parliaments, the Habeas 
Corpus and trial by jury. Our jurisprudence comes down 
from Coke and Mansfield to Marshall and Story, rich in 
knowledge and experience which no man can divide. From 
Chaucer to Shakespeare our literature is a common inherit- 
ance. Tennyson and Longfellow write in one language which 
is enriched by the genius developed on either side of the 
Atlantic. In the great navigators, from Cotterel to Hudson, 
and in all their ‘moving accidents by flood and field,” we 
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have a common interest. On this side of the sea we have 
been largely reinforced by the Germans and French, but 
there is strength in both elements. The Germans gave to 
us the sovereigns who established our freedom, and they 
give to you industry, intelligence and thrift; and the French, 
who have distinguished themselves in arts and arms for 
centuries, now strengthen the Provinces which the fortune 
of war decided they could not control. 

But it may be said that we have been divided by two 
wars, What then? The noble St. Lawrence is split in two 
places—by Goat Island and by Anticosti—but it comes to 
us from the same springs in the same mountain-sides; its 
waters sweep together past the pictured rocks of Lake 
Superior, and encircle in their loving embrace the shores 
of Huron and Michigan. They are divided at Niagara Falls, 
as we were at the revolutionary war, but they come together 
again on the peaceful bosom of Ontario. Again they are 
divided on their passage to the sea; but who thinks of 
divisions when these waters lift the keels of commerce, or 
when drawn up to heaven they form the rainbow or the cloud? 
It is true that in eighty-five years we have had two wars— 
what then? Since the last we have had fifty years of peace, 
and there have been more people killed in a single campaign 
in the late civil war than there were in the two national 
wars between this country and Great Britain. You hope 
to draw together the two conflicting elements and make 
them one people. And in that task I wish you God-speed! 
And in the same way I feel that we ought to rule out every- 
thing disagreeable in the recollection of our old wars, and 
unite together as one people for all time to come. I see 
around the door the flags of the two countries. United as 
they are, I would ever have them draped together, fold 
within fold—and let 


Their varying tints unite, 
And form in Heaven’s light 
One arch of peace. 
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SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD 
(From his Address introducing the Act of Confederation, 1865) 


THE colonies are now in a transition state. Gradually a 
different colonial system is being developed—and it will 
become, year by year, less a case of dependence on our part, 
and of over-ruling protection on the part of the Mother 
Country, and more a case of a healthy and cordial alliance. 
Instead of looking upon us as a merely dependent colony, 
England will have in us a friendly nation—a subordinate 
but still a powerful people—to stand by her in North 
America in peace or in war. The people of Australia will 
form such another subordinate nation. And England will 
have this advantage, if her colonies progress under the new 
colonial system, as I believe they will, that, though at war 
with all the rest of the world, she will be able to look to 
the subordinate nations in alliance with her, and owning 
allegiance to the same Sovereign, who will assist in enabling 
her again to meet the whole world in arms, as she has done 
before. And if, in the great Napoleonic war, with every 
port in Europe closed against her commerce, she was yet 
able to hold her own, how much more will that be the 
case when she has a colonial empire rapidly increasing in 
power, in wealth, in influence, and in position? It is true 
that we stand in danger again and again, in Canada, of being 
plunged into war, and of suffering all its dreadful con- 
sequences, as the result of causes over which we have no 
control, by reason of their connection. This, however, did 
not intimidate us. At the very mention of the prospect of a 
war some time ago, how were the feelings of the people 
aroused from one extremity of British America to the other, 
and preparations made for meeting its worst consequences! 


+ : + 


We should feel, also, sincerely grateful to beneficent 
Providence that we have had the opportunity vouchsafed 
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us of calmly considering this great constitutional change, 
this peaceful revolution; that we have not been hurried into 
it, like the United States, by the exigencies of war; that we 
have not had a violent revolutionary period forced upon 
us, as in other nations, by hostile action from without, or 
by domestic dissensions within. Here we are in peace and 
prosperity, under the fostering government of Great Britain 
—a dependent people, with a government having only a 
limited and delegated authority, and yet allowed, without 
restriction, and without jealousy on the part of the Mother 
Country, to legislate for ourselves, and peacefully and de- 
liberately to consider and determine the future of Canada 
and of British North America. 


THOMAS D’ARCY McGEE 
(Delivered before the Legislative Assembly, 9 February, 1865) 


I trust the House will permit me to say a few words as 
to the principles of Confederation, considered in itself. In 
the application of this principle to former constitutions, 
there certainly always was one fatal defect: the weakness 
of the central authority. Of all the Federal constitutions I 
have ever heard or read of, this was the fatal malady: but 
I am not prepared to say, because the Tuscan league 
elected its chief magistrates but for two months and lasted 
a century, that therefore the Federal principle failed. On the 
contrary, there is something in the frequent, fond recurrence 
of mankind to this principle, among the freest people, in 
their best times and in their worst dangers, which leads me 
to believe that it has a very deep hold in human nature 
itself—an excellent basis for a government to have. But 
indeed, Sir, the main question is the due distribution of 
powers in a Federal Union—a question I dare not touch 
to-night. The principle itself seems to me capable of being 
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so adapted as to promote internal peace and external security, 
and to call into action a genuine, enduring and heroic 
patriotism. It is a principle capable of inspiring a noble 
ambition and a most salutary emulation. You have sent 
your young men to guard your frontier. You want a principle 
to guard your young men, and thus truly defend your 
frontier. For what good do men who make the best soldiers 
fight? For a line of Scripture or a chalk-line—for a text or 
a pretext? What is a better boundary between nations than 
a parallel of latitude, or even a natural obstacle ?—what 
really keeps nations intact and apart?—a principle. When 
I can hear our young men say as proudly, “our Federation,” 
or “our Country,” or “our Kingdom,” as the young men 
of other countries do, speaking of their own, then I shall 
have less apprehension for the result of whatever trials the 
future may have in store for us. 


PRINCIPAL GEORGE M. GRANT 
(From an Address to the Canadian Club of New York, 1887) 


IT has been my lot to live for a time in almost every one 
of our provinces, and to cross the whole Dominion, again 
and again from ocean to ocean, by steamer and canoe, by 
rail and buck-board, on horse-back and on foot, and I have 
found, in the remotest settlements, a remarkable acquaint- 
ance with public questions and much soundness of judgment 
and feeling in regard to them; a high average purity of 
individual and private life, and a steady growth of a national 
sentiment. I have sat with the blackened toilers in the coal- 
mines of Pictou and Cape Breton, the darkness made visible 
by the little lamps hanging from their sooty foreheads; 
have worshipped with pious Highlanders in log huts in 
fertile glens and on the hillsides, where the forest gives 
place slowly to the plough, and preached to assembled 
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thousands seated on grassy hillocks and prostrate trees; 
have fished and sailed with the hardy mariners, who find 
“every harbour, from Sable to Canseau, a home’; have 
ridden under the willows of Evangeline’s country, and 
gazed from North and South Mountain on a sea of apple- 
blossoms; have talked with gold-miners, fishermen, farmers, 
merchants, students, and have learned to respect my fellow- 
countrymen and to sympathise with their provincial life, 
and to see that it was not antagonistic, but intended to be 
the true handmaid of a national life. 

Go there, not altogether in the spirit of ‘ Baddeck, and 
that sort of thing.’’ Pass from Annapolis Royal into the 
Bay of Fundy, and then canoe up the rivers, shaded by 
the great trees of New Brunswick. Live a while with the 
habitants of Quebec, admire their industry, frugality and 
courtesy; hear their carols and songs, that blend the for- 
gotten music of Normandy and Brittany with the music 
of Canadian woods; music and song, as well as language 
and religion, rooting in them devotion to ‘Our Language, 
Our Laws, Our Institutions.”” Live in historic Quebec, and 
experience the hospitality of Montreal. Pass through the 
Province of Ontario, itself possessing the resources of a 
kingdom. Sail on lakes great enough to be called seas, along 
rugged Laurentian coasts, or take the North-west Passage 
by land, that the Canadian Pacific has opened up from the 
Upper Ottawa, through a thousand miles once declared 
impracticable for railways, and now yielding treasures of 
wood and copper and silver, till you come to that great 
prairie ocean, that sea of green and goid in this month of 
May, whose billows extend for nigh another thousand miles 
to the Rocky Mountains, out of which great provinces like 
Minnesota and Dakota will be carved in the immediate 
future. And when you have reached the Pacific, and looked 
back over all the panorama that unrolls itself before your 
mental vision, you will not doubt that the country is destined 
to have a future. You will thank God that you belong to 
a generation to whom the duty has been assigned of laying 
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its foundations; and knowing that the solidity of any con- 
struction is in proportion to the faith, the virtue and the 
self-sacrifice that has been wrought into the foundation, 
you will pray that you for one may not be found wanting, 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER 


(From an Address in the House of Commons, Ottawa, 
19 August, 1915) 


WE are British subjects, and to-day we are face to face with 
the consequences which are involved in that proud fact. 
Long we have enjoyed the benefits of our British citizen- 
ship; to-day it is our duty to accept its responsibilities and 
its sacrifices. We have long said that when Great Britain 
is at war, we are at war; to-day we realise that Great Britain 
is at war, and that Canada is at war also. Our territory is 
liable to attack and to invasion. As far as invasion is con- 
cerned, I do not see that there is any cause for apprehension, 
for it seems to me obvious that neither Austria nor Germany, 
our foes in this war, can command any able force to make 
an attack so far from their base. But. no one pretends that 
our maritime cities on the Pacific and the Atlantic are free 
from the possibility of insult by an audacious corsair, who, 
descending suddenly upon our shores, might subject them 
to an insolent raid and decamp with his booty before punish- 
ment could reach him. This is not an unfounded dread of 
danger; this is no mere illusion; it is a real and indeed a 
proximate danger, since it is a matter of notoriety that 
both on the Pacific and on the Atlantic there are German 
cruisers whose mission is to inflict all the injury they can 
upon our commerce, and even to raid our cities should 
they find our harbours unguarded. We are aware that the 
Government has already taken measures, and very appro- 
priately, to guard against this danger. We know that one 
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of our battleships on the Pacific has been seeking the 
enemy, and if she has not yet engaged him, it is because 
the enemy has eluded her pursuit. 


+ + + + + . 


The correspondence brought down yesterday, however, 
has informed us that the Canadian Government has already 
taken steps to send a contingent of twenty thousand men or 
thereabouts to take their place in the firing-line. Upon this 
occasion I owe it to the House and to myself to speak with 
absolute frankness and candour. This is a subject which 
has often been an occasion of debate in this House. I have 
always said, and I repeat it on this occasion, that there is 
but one mind and heart in Canada. At other times we may 
have had different views as to the methods by which we 
are to serve our country and Empire. More than once have 
I declared that if England were ever in danger,—nay, not 
only in danger, but if she were ever engaged in such a 
contest as would put her strength to the test—then it would 
be the duty of Canada to assist the Motherland to the 
utmost of Canada’s ability. England to-day is not engaged 
in an ordinary contest. The war in which she is engaged 
will in all probability—nay, in absolute certainty—stagger 
the world with its magnitude and its horror. But that war 
is for as noble a cause as ever impelled a nation to risk her 
all upon the arbitrament of the sword. That question is 
no longer at issue; the judgment of the world has already 
been pronounced upon it. I speak not only of those nations 
which are engaged in this war, but of the neutral nations. 
The testimony of the ablest men of these nations, without 
dissenting voice, is that to-day the allied nations are fighting 
for freedom against oppression, for democracy against 
autocracy, for civilisation against reversion to that state of 
barbarism in which the supreme law is the law of might. 
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SIR LOMER GOUIN 


(Delivered in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec, 
23 January, 1918) 


Lorp AcTON, the great English historian, has said that the 
liberty of a country is measured by the liberty of its minority. 
That is to say, that if a minority is not well treated it is not 
it alone which suffers, as all those of the majority who have 
a right spirit, a just and generous heart, suffer with the 
minority and to the same extent that it does. We must not, 
Mr. Speaker, forget the good qualities of others; we must 
remember that it is due to the combined qualities of all 
groups and all races in the Dominion that our country has 
become great. His Excellency, the Governor-General of 
Canada, the Duke of Devonshire, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Confederation last 
year, truly said: 


Confederation will stand for all time as the monument of the 
work accomplished by the devotion, the unselfishness and the 
farsighted vision of those men whom we are all proud to call the 
Fathers of Confederation. To those men and their work we owe 
a debt which we can never repay, and it is for us, in our genera- 
tion, to see that the glorious heritage to which we have succeeded 
shall be handed to those who come after us unimpaired and, as 
far as lies in our power, with added glory and lustre. 


Let us preserve—yes, Mr. Speaker, let us preserve intact 
our field of action and guard against even dreaming of 
diminishing the great task it is our mission to continue. Let 
us, in the accomplishment of that task, be inspired by the 
courage, by the faith, by the ideals, of our ancestors, the 
discoverers of this country, and by the splendid visions of 
the Fathers of Confederation, and thanks to our work, to 
our efforts, and to our sacrifices, the twentieth century will 
count our country amongst the great nations of the earth. 

When I regard our immense territory, when I admire 
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our old Provinces with all their rich historical souvenirs, 
and the new-born of yesterday, from the prairies and the 
virgin forests with their teeming power, I am proud of the 
name of Canadian, proud of my country—Canada. I am 
thankful that Providence allowed me to be born in this new 
and fruitful land which is sheltered from the bloody carnage 
that is now devastating Europe, a land of liberty, a land 
of equality which knows no castes and which recognises 
no superiority save that of talent, of effort, and of rectitude, 
a land whose fruitful peace will bring union and concord 
and promote more progress and prosperity than in any 
other corner of the world. 

It is in order to preserve to our country her greatness, 
to guard in the hearts of our children their hopes, and to 
transmit to them unimpaired the heritage received from 
our fathers, that we should fight fearlessly under the pass- 
ing storm, that we should work ceaselessly and without 
faltering for the development and maintenance of the 
Canadian Confederation. 


NOTES 


SCARLET AND GOLD—THE MAPLES 


Arras. The Allied Armies, from ‘‘Arras to the sea,’’ checked 
the advance of the Germans in the beginning of the Great War. 

Arcady. The fabled Land of Happiness in Greek mythology. 

Faun. One of the inferior Greek gods, represented as half 
goat and half man. 

4iegean skies. The vivid blue of Grecian skies is imagined as 
having its counterpart in our Canadian West. 


THE SCARLET HUNTER 


April vanguard. The birds, flowers, and streams released from 
the bonds of winter. 

Silent Valley—Great Lone Country. The unexplored forests 
and silences of the Canadian wilderness. 

Scarlet Hunter. The spirit of Death and Autumn are blent 
by the poet into one personality, habited in the scarlet livery 
of the dying year. 


L’ILE SAINTE CROIX 


L’ile Sainte Croix. Locate on map. 

Bourbon. The family name of the reigning sovereigns of 
France at this time. 

Huguenots. French Protestants. 


PERE LALEMENT 


Acolytes. The highest of the four minor orders in the Roman 
‘Catholic Church. 
Byre. Scottish for “stable.” 
Sidonian. Belonging to Sidon, the sister city of Tyre. 
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Hiram. King of Tyre, who assisted Solomon in the building 
of the Temple. 

Confess. Bring to confession or to the confessional. 

St. Francis. St. Francis of Assisi, mystic and monk, famed 
for his kindness to birds. 


J MARGUERITE DE ROBERVAL 

Marguerite de Roberval. Was the niece of Roberval, Viceroy 
of Canada. Disapproving of her love for a cavalier on board his 
ship, during the voyage to Canada, he deserted her upon the 
Isle of Demons, near Newfoundland. Her lover, escaping from 
his guards, swam ashore and joined her. Husband and child 
later perished upon the island. Marguerite was rescued by a 
fishing-boat and returned to France. 


BROCK 


Hesperides. The islands fabled to lie west of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, in Greek myths. 

Pythonic. Refers to the python or serpent. Sangster probably 
had the Laocoon in mind. 

Briareus-limbed. Briareus, a fabled giant with a multitude 
of arms. 

Typhons. Probably Sangster had the idea of great force in 
mind. Typhon was the Egyptian Set, or God of Evil. 


CAMBRAI AND MARNE 


These battles in the Great War and the retreat from Mons 
should be reviewed. Nelson’s history will be of assistance. 


OUT THERE 


This poem was used by the Government of the U.S.A. in 
the Liberty Loan Campaign during the Great War. 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


Flanders. Figurative. The part stands for the whole of that 
portion of France which was the scene of the Great War. 
The Torch, Of the cause of Freedom or Liberty. 
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PAULINE JOHNSON’S GRAVE 


Lillooet. A famous trail, the Pemberton trail, into the interior 
of British Columbia passed through this town before the railway 
was built. 

Shadow River. The Song Her Paddle Sings, Refer to well-known 
poems by Pauline Johnson. 


LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE 
Acadie. Poetical form of Acadia, the ancient name for Nova 
Scotia. 
SAGUENAY 


Frechette. The author of this poem was one of the greatest of 
our French-Canadian poets. 


THE SHIPS OF ST. JOHN 


Loyalists, my fathers. The family of Bliss Carman was of 
New England stock, which emigrated to New Brunswick with 
the United Empire Loyalists. 

Nunbuoy. Or nut-buoy, a buoy large in the middle and 
tapering towards both ends. 


THE CAUGHNAWAGA BEADWORK-SELLER 
Kanawaki. An Indian village on the St. Lawrence, opposite 
Lachine. 
LONESOME BAR 


Latin cities. Refers generally to Southern European cities. 
Irregulars. Skirmishers, filibusters, guerillas, adventurers. 


SPRING 


Bacchanal. A follower of Bacchus. A maiden who took part 
in the festivities of the Greek god Bacchus. 
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TECUMSEH’S GRAVE 


This selection is taken from Eight Years in Canada, by the 
author of Wacousta. Richardson is noted as the first Canadian 
novelist. 


WITH WOLFE AT MONTMORENCI 


This is a selection from Sir Gilbert Parker’s novel, The Seats 
of the Mighty. In the story, Captain Robert Moray, an officer 
in the Virginia regiment at Fort Necessity, had been transferred 
as a hostage of war to the city of Quebec. Shortly before the 
city was besieged by the forces of Amherst and Wolfe, Moray 
made his escape and, thereafter, joined the British forces 
before Quebec. The extract quoted records his impressions 
upon first seeing the investment of the citadel and upon the 
occasion of his first introduction to General Wolfe. 

Chevalier de la Darante. This French gentleman had been 
captured by Captain Moray during the progress of his escape 
from Quebec. 

Seigneur Duvarney. Father of Alixe, the heroine of the novel, 
who eventually became the wife of Captain Moray. 

Clark. A British subject, a ship’s-carpenter, who had assisted 
Moray in his escape. 

Bigot. The Intendant of New France. 

Monsieur Cournal. Figures earlier in the story. 


THE FINDING OF FIRE 


Just before the events here narrated, Grom, a pre-historic 
hill-man, with his companion, A-ya, had been pursued by two 
monstrous bears. Arriving at a place on a mountain-side, whence 
there was issuing volcanic fire, the animals had been temporarily 
frightened away. Grom proceeds to experiment with the fire. 


THE CHRISTENING 


This story is taken from The Viking Heart, by Mrs. Salverson. 
In a letter to the Editor, the author says: ‘‘I have been faithful 
to truth in the story, and wrote it out of sincere affection for the 
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pioneers and with the hope that it might help in a small way to 
increase a feeling of friendship and tolerance among the various 
races making their home on our Canadian prairies.” 

Skyr. The Icelander’s equivalent for ice-cream. 


EMILY OF THE NEW MOON 


Taken from L. M. Montgomery’s famous novel of the same 
name. This author is the creator of Anne Shirley of Green Gables, 
of whom Mark Twain said: ‘‘ The dearest and most moving and 
delightful child since the immortal Alice.” 
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